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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


btrcth/en, ntLataarrer diinf* kK me, 
ttbittomr thiofs trr honaunbki whktaoever ttiiogi 
kN jiMt, nhatiMver thioKi trt pon, whkMever 
ihtnK* krt lOTel^, ohktMevcr ifaUp m of food 
repm i if then be aer Tirtu«> and if tbeie fa« aop 
prkiie, thiak »a thcae tmafa.” 

No section of the popolation of India can afiord to 
Deflect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philo¬ 
sophy, art, and refifulated life there is touch that la 
worthless, much also that Is distinctly unhealthy; yet 
the treasurea of knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which 
they contain are too predoas to be loat. Every dtixen 
of India needs to use them, if he is to be a cul¬ 
tured modern Indian. This Islis true of the ChrlsUto, 
the Muslim, the Zoroaatrian as of the Hindu. But, 
while the heritage of India has been largely explored 
by scholars, and the results of their toU are laid out for 
us in their books, they cannot be said to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in 
most cases expensive, and sre often technical and 
difficult. Hence this series of cheap books bss bsen 
planned by a group of Christian men, in order that 
every educated Indiao, whether rich or poor, may be 
able to find his way into the treasures of India's past. 
Many Europeans, both in India sod elsewhere, will 
doubtless be glad to use the serlea 

The utmost care is being taken by the General 
Editors in selecting writers, and in passing manuscripts 
for the presa To every book two tests are rigidly 
applied: everything must be scholarly, and everything 
must be sympathetic. The purpose is to bring the 
best out of the sndent treasuries, so that it may be 
known, enjoyed, and used. 
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PREFACE 


Thh parpOM of these volnineB of The Heritife of 
lodia Series oo the Ternacular literatures is to provide, 
in each case, a dear and trostworthy outline of the 
history of the literattwe. Neceaiartly, nothing: more 
can be compressed into a handred pages; and, when 
one of the greater literatures comes under review, It 
Is impossible, within the limits, to do justice to die 
whole. In this volume, great care has been Uken to 
aketdi the historic movements down to the time of 
Hariichandra; bat no attempt has been made to give 
a detailed acoooot of more recent literatnre. 

Amongst the many persons who have supplied in* 
formation, or given other help, I must especially thank 
the Editors of this Series; the Rev. G. J. Daan. who 
kindly read the book in manuscript and oflered valuable 
criticisms; and the Rev. Dr. W. C. Maodougall and 
blr. M. T. Kennedy, who have carefully read through 
the proofs. 1 am also moch indebted to Mr. Kallu 
Singh and Mr. Sakhawst MasQi, masters of my own 
school, for help in translating some of the extracts. 

Pbamk E. Kbsv. 

JuiMport: Augtut, 1920. 


I. 


THE HINDI LANGUAGE AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURS. 

Tlic Indo-Aryan LiuitfuagM.—The ItkioAtTSa laD* 
eneges fonn one branch of the great lodo-Ecropean 
family of languages, which are now spoken over 
Europe and a large part of Western and Southern Asia. 
Somewhere near the borderland of Europe and Asia 
lived the people who spoke the original language from 
which these Tariooa languages have been derived. 
One great class of this people, called the Aryans, 
migrated eastwards towards the Oxus, but as they 
advanced farther were split up into two sections, and 
their language also developed on two difierent lines. 
One of these two forms of language became the parent 
of the Iranian family of languages (Medic. Pahlavi, 
Persian, etc.}. The other branch of the Aryan people 
poshed on into the valley of the Kabnl, and thence into 
the plains of North India. The migration of these 
peoples was spread over a long period of time. Those 
who came Into India are known as Indo-Aryans. The 
lodo-Aryan langnage received a literary cnltme in quite 
ancient times and its literary form became known as 
Sanskrit, that is the “purified’' language. This 
polished literary dialect became fixed, bat the ordinary^ 
speech of people, which is called Prikrit, that it' 
natural,” or 'unartificiai," gradually changed. 
Diphthongs and harsh combinations were softened, bat 
the language still remained, like Sanskrit, synthetic. 
The dialects of different areas began to differ more 
and more from one another. Some of the older forms 
of the Pr&kritB meanwhile, like Sanskrit, became fixed 
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aad receired literary culmrc. such f« instance « Wli. 
In the Uit stage of the Priltnts. before the m^iera 
lodo-Aryan languages develop^ from Aem, they are 
known as Apabhraih^as. Thwe ^ 
of the modern vernaculars of 

Hindi, PunjiW, MarSthI, etc, which ame into e«s 
tcnce somewhere about 1000 A.C.. ihocgh 
differs considerably in the case of 

These modern languages ore no longer synthetic but 

is most important to nnclerstand 
what we mean by Hindi, as the word » ohw used 
ambiguously. It is often, 
loose senae to the vernacular speech 
North India between the Punjab and 
West and Ben^ on the East. But the pbUologtcal 
researches of scholars, such as Sir Geor^ GriersM, 
hSre shown that there are really four ^ief lan^^s 
to ^iT area, namely. RdiastMcJ, Western 
Eastern Hindi, and Bihiri, each having a 
weotage. Bihiri really belongs to a grwp ©y*®’ 
^es S which Bengali is another W®g* 

ernHindl is closely connected m origin with 
The word Hindi is also often us^ to denote “od«° 
literary High Hindi in contradisunctioo to Urdu, but 
totTSsS Hi«a .nd Urd» were » -UIU 1.o«” 
developed from a dialect of Western Hi^Ostini 

for Hindostini) isalsoa name used sometimes todenote 
ibe vernaculars of all HindflsUn. that «/^e connt^ 
between the Punjab and Sindh and Bengal, u (dso 
Sometimes used to mean the simpler 
the fratua of modern Indi^ and of which both 

Urdu and High Hindi are literary developments. 

Scoec or thU Book.-The literature whose history 
willbe^escribed in this book will inclode Rftjasthlnl. 
Western Hindi, Eastern Hln<M. and Bihiri literatwe 
but not Urdu. It may seem at firtl sight 
arWirary to group together the Uteratores of fhe^ 
languages which are believed to “ 

de^opment, and when Western Hindi, for instance, is 
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more cloielj coaoected ia ori^ with PuajAN, and 
Bihflri with BensalT, than with the other lao^uaces 
here grouped with them. Moreover Urdu, whose 
literature is here excluded, ia developed from a dialect 
of Western Hindi. But the justification for groupine 
these literatures together lies in this, that whereas 
PunjltM and Bengali and Urdu have developed aodera 
literatures which are proceeding each on its own lines, 
the languages whose literary history is contained ia 
this book have become closely connected in their 
literary development. In the areas where they are 
spoken " High Hindi has come to he accepted as a 
literary language by almost all those who do not ose 
Urdu, and though the older vernaculars are still used 
for poetical compositions, not one of them is develop¬ 
ing a separate prose literature of its own. Moreover, 
though CDDSidered hy scholars as distinct, they are 
closely related languages which have mutually influ¬ 
enced each other, and the literature of any one of 
these vernaculars is to a large extent understood by 
those who speak one of the others. These languages} 
are spoken by over a hundred million people. < 

As the literature dealt with in the following pages 
is really connected with distinct though cognate lan¬ 
guages it is more sccurate to describe it, ss Sir George 
Grierson has done, as the *' Modem Vemacnlar Litera¬ 
ture of HindosUn.” But for the sake of convenience 
and to avoid circumlocution it will generallybe referred 
to here as "Hindi Literature.’’ The bulk of it is 
written in Western Hindi or Eastern Hind!. Bihirl 
literature is not very extensive and, except for the 
lyrica of Vidyipati, not very important. Rljasthlnl 
literature mostly consists of bardic chronicles. 

Urdu as a literary language has an important point 
of difference from Hindi in the metres it employs. 
These follow Persian models, and the substance of 
Urdu poetry is Isrgely infiuenc^ by Periian themes. 

Dialects.—The chief dislects of Jia/atiAafa are 
MewatT, MirwtrT, Jaipur!, and M&lvl. Of these 
M&rwan is the chief literary dialect. It is also called 
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Diaial. and in this cannaction is 

Sr -- 

ir^ihe chief delect of Wostero HtadI for poetry, 
^V?heCth^B««iSl.ia Bondelkhao.! and a good 
n«llii &nd Mft^nite Dc*hi b^ios ^ tong 

j;£Tr.C“betsrf“"sx's 

inirriduced iflto this dJolect M well as these of Panjam 

rLxri 

a*eveilM fr3 Urdu ^ tta 

xTs 

oriffiual dialect of LU . 

modern High Hindi developed by LallQ J ^al.. D™ 
Sey are not identical, as will be shown J 

sabLiuefit chapter when the drcumitancM of the 
foSaSoDOf moderu literary Hindi are CQuth 

The dialects of BasUm Hindi, from Not h 
*r« Avadhl, Bagheli. and Chhattisgarlu. Of theeo me 
chief literary dialect is Avadbi. spoken tn the 
Sf Ayodiy* (Oodh). Avadhi is also known as 

Baisa'&rt. 
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^itorrbfts three prucipal dialects, oame]; llaithi]!, 
Bhojpm, and Maeahi. hfaitbOi is the chief literary 
dialect, and practically all the 'works which have conie 
down to ns are ia this dialect It is spoken in the 
reeioo which formed the old Jiinedom of Mithili, that ia 
in Bihlr north of the Gaasea. 

The Hindi Alphabet and Written Character,-'The 
alfhahet used for Hindi and the other lao^BKCt included 
with it ia this book is tbe same as that of Sanakrit, and 
is arranged in tbe same way, that is on phonetic 
principles. One or two of tbe Sanskrit letters are not 
used however in Hind!. Tbe written character is 
generally what is the called the Devanigarl (or Kigan), 
which is also used for Sanskrit. Bat other forma are 
also used. Mahijaiu* (or Sarrifi) and Baniattll are only 
used in hnsioess. They are both modificatioDS of 
Kiyattn (or Eaithi). This word is from Eiysth, or 
Kiyasth, the name of tbe writer-caste amongst the 
Hl^us. KSysthi character was originally derived 
from the Devanigari by slight alterations which better 
adapt it to the purpose of writing qnickly. It ia used 
cbieByia the Butera portion of the area with which 
we are concerned, hnt even there is not so common as 
Devanigad. 

Voc&balary.—Tbe vest majority of words nsed in the 
languages we tre considering sre those whidi have 
come down from the original Indo-Aryan language 
through tbe long development of tbe centuries. Bat 
in the language of to-day there arc often fonnd words 
which are direct borrowings from Sanskrit. These are 
called Taltam* words (‘~the same as that") to dis- 
tisguish them from Ttdbhttva words (" of the nature 
of that"), which are those that have o^rgooe change 
in the long process of development. In many cases 
T»($am» and Tadikava forms of tbe same word or 
root co-exist in tbe lasgtuge, such as Yogr and Jpf 
("fit, worthy”). Words have also been borrowed 
from Persian. We find these even in the works of tbe 
great writers such as Tulsi Dds, and though some 
tnodera authors aSect to write "pure Hindi.” few 
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books can be found which do not contais some words 
of Persian origin. Some Portagiwse, and nowadays 
many English words, have also found their way into 
the language. 

Hindi Prasody.—There is probably no language in 
which prosody bas been more elaborately developed 
than in Hindi. Its system is derived ultimately from the 
prindplea whi<A govern Sanskrit poetry. It does not, 
like English, depend on accent, but, like the classic 
poetry of Greece and Rome, is basecl on the quantity 
of the syllables, long or short. But rhyme is also 
used almost universally, and in Hiodl poetry a rhyme 
means that not only the last syllable of a line, but the 
last two syllables at least, correspond with those of 
another line. A good deal of Uborty is allowed in 
respect of orthography and even of grammatical con* 
struction, but the roles for the various metres are very 
complicated. The result however in the bands of a 
skilful poet is the production of poetry the form and 
rhythm of which has a wonderful charm probably not 
surpasaed in any language. The number of metres 
recognised in books of Hindi prosody is very large. 
A few only of the prindpal ones can be mentioned 
boro. A ioha (or d^hrO) is a couplet each line of 
which contains twenty-four mairos or instants, divided 
up again into feet according to a recogniz^ plan. 
A iVittra denotes the length of time occupied in 
the utterance of a short vowel. Long vowels and 
diphthongs are regarded as consisting of two msirat. 
The doAa is the most popular and frequent of all 
metres. The toraiAa is an inverted doAa, that is the 
second half of each line of the doAs changes place 
with the 6rit half. The ekaupiH ranks with the dcAa 
in popularity. It consists of four lines, each of which 
has sixteen moirat. Other mucb-us^ metres are 
the kuiy^^iya, the eAAappai, the k&vya, the tavaiya 
and the kaviita. Many metres are specially used in 
the composition of verses which are intended to be 
sung. In these tbe same rhyme is often contlnoed 
throughout all the lines of tbe poem. 
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Tb« Family ot Indo^AryAA La&gitajea. 

(Tkt Imnifti irboie Itlenhin if dflKrit>«d in (liia book an 
ptlawd l•Ilhie( qrpe). 


Indo-Aryta 


PttkHw 
(Vnacular) *1 


Suuknt 

(Uttwy) 


^MbAraihtat) 

UniMfvn 

CoknawB 

DokootiB 

Vftchadi 

OaurjaH 

$«un*eai 

AvaMi 
Ardkaiakfulhl 

Miyadhi 

Mablci4fn 


iUodtrn 
LamfttaMt) 
Kiakratrl 
KohiMlai 
LakoA 

(WoMfn Pu^U) 

SindKi 
GujiAri 
( Paeiibt 

"] Waatna Hadi 

• isfir-' 

Eaalara Hlodl 
Biliari 
B«Bgiii 
Orift 
Atattnae 
MkrklM 


II. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF HINDI 
LITERATURE 

ArTBS tbe de«tbof KineHarslu (646 or 647 a.d.}, 
vrbo httd bant ap a large Empire in North India, there 
was a long period of confusion aod disorder. Tbe 
uoitsr of T ivl<an History is lost until the Muhammadan 
conquests again restored a government strong enough 
to become a paramoont power. During this period tbe 
Rajpat clans came into prominence and various Rajput 
psiacipalities took shape whid] were destined to play 
an important part in subsequent history. These king* 
doms were often at war with one another, but the in¬ 
roads of the Muhammadans from the West frequently 
united them to meet the common foe. Although Kabul, 
the Punjab, and Sindh had previously falleu into tbe 
bands of the Muhammadan invaders, Ute real conquest 
of India did not begin till 1175 A.n. when Muhammad 
Ghori commenced bis attacks. In 1191 the Muham¬ 
madan progress induced the Hindu Kings to compose 
their quarrels aod form a great confederacy under 
PrithlrAj (also colled PrithvlTAj or Rai Pithorl), tbe 
ChauhEnr^ar of Ajmer and Delhi. The Hindus were at 
first victorious in a battle at Tarain, bat in the following 
year were defeated in tbe same place and PrithvtiEj 
was captured and killed. Delhi was soon occupied and 
the Muhammadan advance continued till, under Muhsm- 
mad-bin-Tugbtak in 1340, it attained its maximum 
extent. But though many Hindu kingdoms fell, and 
many strongholds in Rajputana were captured, tbe 
Rajput clans reasserted themselves and were never 
completely subdued. Many new Kingdoms were set 
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up, aod later Muhemmadaa sovereiens often fonnd it 
more profitable to malce allianoeB with the Rajput 
monarcha than to attack them. 

It Tvaa during this period that the modern ver* 
nacnlars of India were taking ahape, ■"'t the earliest 
modern veroacolar literature of HindQstIn appeared in 
the form of the bardic chronicles of Rajputana. The 
stirring times In which they lived produced ample 
themes for the royal bards, and the liberal patronage 
of monarcbs encouraged their labours. Tboogb fall 
of panegyric and embellished with many legends, and 
therefore not to be taken as sober history, their poems 
neyertheleis are a stirring record of the desperate 
struggles between the Hiodu kingdoms and their 
Muhammadan invaders, and of the heroism and chivalry 
which such a period called forth. The greatest name 
in the literature of this period is that of Cband >y 
Bardit, the bard of PrithvTrij. Contemporary with 
Chand was Jagnlyak, while a famous bsml of the 
middle of the fourteenth century wu Strang Dbai, 
who sang the prowess of the vslorons Hammlr. 
Prince of Ranthamhhor. 

The rise of the worship of Ritna, which took place 
abont the beginning of the fifteenth ceotary, gave 
another great impetus to vernacular literature. One 
branch of Vaishpavas worshipped Viahon under the 
form of Kflshpa and this form of worship bad long 
been popular. Now, largely owing to the great 
infiuence of RimSnanda, others made Rima their prin* 
dpal object of worabip. A later development, due in 
some measure to Muhammadan influence, and in which 
Kabir was the first great teacher, was in the direction 
of a Bon-idolatroas theism. All these various move¬ 
ments were part of a great religions revival which 
was widespread amongst the people, and all began to 
use the vernacular for their literature, Prom this 
time on the vernacular literature was mostly dominated 
by religious ideals and almost entirely on the lines 
which had been laid down by the Vaistmava reformers. 
This period begins about 1400 and includes such 
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poets as Nlmdev, KaUr, Vidjrapati, XCiri B&I and 
Malik Muhammad. The earlier bards of Rajputana 
wrote in a time of transition, usine a laaKua^e which 
was still full of Prakrit forms, and this was the 
period of the infancy of Hindi Literature. But 
when the poets of this next period composod their 
works, the laneuase spoken was practically the 
same as the vernacular speech of to*day ; and, as the 
earliest authors in this laneuase, they hM to feel their 
way, for io using the vernacular for thoir poems 
they were making a great venture. This was the 
period of the youth of Hindi Literature. 

The golden age of the vernacular literature of 
Hinddst&n begins about 1550. The Mugba! sovereigns 
not only estaUisbed a strong rule, but were liberal 
patrons of literature and art. UnderAkbar (1556*1605), 
Jahangir (1605-1627 }and Shkb Jahin (1627*1658) the 
Mubammadau rule in India reached its highest point of 
outward magnifioence and this was also the period of 
the greatest glory in Hia£ literature. It has often 
been pointed out bow it synchronises with the Elisabe* 
than age of English literature, and that at this very time 
England and India first came into real contact with 
each other. This period was marked by the introduc* 
tion of an artistic influence into the literature, le^ing 
to a greater polish in versification and form, and the 
first attempts to systematise the art of poetry by 
such writers as Ke^v Dis and others. This was 
the sge of the greatest stars of Hindi literature— 
Tulsi Dis, SOr DAs and Bihlrl Lil, as well as 
of other great writers like the Tripithi brothers, 
Dev Kavi and Senipati. It was the period when 
the Sikh Graulh was compiled and when many new 
sects were formed, like the Dfidflpantbis, which pro¬ 
duced a great deal of religious verse of a high order. 
The end of the period however, during the eighteenth 
oentury, coinciding with the time of the decay of the 
Mughal Empire, was a time of decline in the high 
quality of Hindi literature, and does not contain many 
writers of first-rate excellence. 
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At the beffinning of the nmeteenth century a new 
infineoce came into Hindi literature through contact 
with the culture of Europe. In the ei£bteenth century 
the Enffliah had beeastTufflisS in India with the French 
for maatery, but now that conflict had been decided and 
the Eocliah supremacy was farther established by the 
break up of the old Mughal Empire and the weakening 
of the Uarithi power. English influence now began 
to make itself more and more felt in Indian aSaira, and 
amongst other things the contact of India with the 
cnlture of the West had the effect of stimnlating many 
new ideas, while the sense of security which freedom 
from internal disorder gave, encooraged the native 
genius of India to reassert itself. Hence there began 
about this time a mighty literary renaaconce in India 
which is still in progress. At the beginning of this period 
Lallfi Jl Ldl laid the foundation of modern HinS prose 
and a^o created the literary dialect which was to be its 
principal medium. The printing-press now began to 
spread literature far and wide. The revival of Hindi 
poetry was led by Hariidiaadra, and this period saw 
also the rise of the Hindi drama. 

The principle adopted in this book in dividing up the 
literature into periods is as follows. First of all the 
infancy of Hindi literature, connected with the bardic 
chronicles, is described; tod after that a new period is 
dated from each point where an important new inflnence 
begins to modify the literature. These periods begin 

(1) about 1400, when the religions influence of the 
Vaish^Bva movemenu began to affect Hindi literature ; 

(2) alwnt 1550, when a new artistic influence makes 
Itself felt; and (3) about 1800, when the literature 
began to be affected by the modern influence which came 
from contact with the West. In each period the 
literatnre that shows the new spirit in its fulness will 
first of all be described and then the o^er forms in turn, 
and something will be said as to how far each group or 
each writer is influenced by the new ideas. 


III. 

EARLY BARDIC CHRONICLES (1150-1400) 

The Poetfc—I>urinfi' the time when the 

Rajput dans were establishing their power, and while 
they were struggling with the Muhammadan invaxlers, 
every court bad its bards who celebrated in song the 
valour and heroism of their patrons and their race. 
These bards belonged to guilds, which were also castes, 
and there are said to have been Chtraoas, Bhitas, 
Sevagas and Pancbolls. The Cbiraoas and Bhitas 
both daimed Brahmanic descent The language used 
at first by these bards must have been the local Prakrit, 
but gradually the Prikrit developed into the modern 
vernacular. A mim ber of bards are mentioned by 
tradition as having composed poems between 700 and 
1150 A.i>. The chief of these are fhubya (or Putt4a), 
Kedar, A»attya Das, Masttui, Qutuh AH and Akaram 
Fat*. Their work, however, has not 8urvive<l and it 
is therefore impossible to say whether the language 
they used is to be reckoned as Prikrit or as the modern 
vernacular. A poetic ebronide of the rating family of 
Uewir, called the Kkutasn Rasa, which dates from the 
sixteenth century, is aoid to have been founded on a 
work written in the ninth century, but no fragrment 
of the original has survived. In 1143 a certain 
Kumir Pil became Ung of Gujarit, his capital 
being at Anhsiwir. In 1159, under the influence of 
the Jain acbolar Hemachandra be became a Jain, and 
at a rather late date Hemachandra wrote a romantic 
poem in Prikrit entitled Kttmara PcUa Charitra. An 
anonymous bardic ebronide, called by the same name, 
in the early speech of the modern vernacular is 
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s*ld to date from the middle of the Utirteenth 
century, and ia probably a free adaptation of the 
Prikrit poem. Visala Dova (Bisal Dev) was the 
king of Ajmer in 1001 a.d. when Mahmod of 
Gbuni made one of his raids into India. He is 
celebrated in a short poem called Bual Dtv Raso, the 
date of which is unknown, but which has been con* 
sidered by some to belong to the thirteenth century. 
Till these poems arc dated and their language thoroughly 
examined by scholars, it is not possible to say what 
evidence they give as to the date when the modern 
vernacular became clearly distinguished from the 
earlier Rrikrit, and as even the Prithi Jtaj Paso, 
which is dated in 1191, ti said by such an eminent 
authority as Sir George Grierson to be “ abounding in 
pure Apabhraih^ Saxiraieni Prikrit forms,” it would 
be rash in the absence of further evidence to place the 
date of the emergence of the modern vernaculars of 
Hindustin much earlier than the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 

ChatMl ftardai_Pritbl Ra) (also called Pritbvl Rij 

or Rai Pithori), who was born 11S9 and killed tn 1192, 
was the Chanbin mler of Ajmer and Delhi at the dme 
of the battles of Tarain, in the second of which he was 
captured and afterwards slain. He was a great patron 
of literature, and besides Ananya Dia, mentioned above, 
his coart was also attended by the famous hard Ckand 
BardSS. Cband Bardil belonged to an old family of 
bards, and the famous poet Sur Dis is said by some to 
have been one of bis descendants. Ue came to the coart 
of Prittu Raj and was appointed as bis minister and poet- 
laureate. His poetical works were collected by Amai 
Singh of Mewir in the seventeenth century, and it is 
probable that they were then recast a^ partially 
modernised though still full of archaic language. 
Chaod's chief work is the Priths Raj Roso. In 
this famous poem of sixty-nine books and 100,000 
stanaas he gives the life of his patron and the 
history of the time in whidi he wrote. Chand Bardil 
ar^ bis patron were both killed after the battle of Tarain 
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ia US2. Lejend tai fiction are inixod np with history 
in tb« /VtVAi Mif RHo- The repeated conflicts related 
to have ukea place between Prithi Rij and Snltin 
Shibabuddin seem to be quite anhistorical, and the 
Muahals are brought on the sta^ thirty years before 
they really appeared in Indian History. It is therefore 
docbtful whether the document in Its entirety is a co^ 
temporary poem, hot the language used, which is 
transitional in character and abounds in strange forma 
which have long since ceased to be used, makes it scorn 
likely that the original ooie of the poem is certainly 
the work of Chand Bardll, and that it is one of the 
earliest poems in Hindi which have survived. Owing 
to tho diffically of the language it is a poem not easy 
to read even for scholars, but those who have studied 
it have a high opinion of its literary merits. It is of 
immense value from the point of view of Hngnistio 
study. 

The following lines are taken from the twentieth 
hook of Cband’s epic. The fair Fadmlvatl, daughter 
of Padam Sen, an opponent of Prithi Rij, had heard of 
the nobility of Prichlrlj, as he had of her beauty, and 
when her marriage was arranged with another, sbe sent 
a message by a parrot to Pritbirlj to come and rescue 
her. Prithlraj came with an army to seize her as bis 
bride:— 

Witching the told is (he dircct»D nf Delhi, 

Hipfy teu ihe when the yirrei rttuftMd, 
ileiriog the neti*, glid wen her eye* ; 

The miidca wii elated wiSi the loscnt ef lore. 

She (ore «ff the dirty clotha fms her body, 

PuriSed, and SMioted, asd idAnied henelf with robei, 

CalM (Mpriceleai ieweb (for bet penoe) fnin bead W foot. 
Arrayed with the MKCm of the king of tore. 

Filling a goUeo tray with pearle, 

Lighbog a lamp ihe wieed it round, 

TAing Deroooftdanto with her, boldly the maiden 
Oeet 11 Rukmioi went to meet Moiiri ; 

Wonhippiflg Gavri, revering Sanktr; 

CrteumambulatiM aod tooching their feet. 

Then 00 Melog King PrithiiSj, 

She eeniled bauhiUy, hiding her face through ehame. 

Seiaisg her band, putbog her on honeback. 
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Tkc Kitkf, the L«rd Delhi, teok her awijr. 

The niiDiMr i|»etc{ thu. «uaMr the dty. 

They are eerryio* efi Padalvad ^ ierce. 

Dkim are beat, there ie eaddliflg of bone and clephaat. 

Th^ ran, armed, ia all directieBt. 

’ Sdxe I Sete I ’ thouied each wirdor. 

Race poiMMrd ^ beroea and their kiac- 
Whea Kisr Pnihtit| wai ntiV in fiMii 
With all hfi army behlad hist, 

There the berMRiee adTandnjr arrieed ; 

KSnff. the witnon lolaed ia battle, 

When Prilhir&j the Kiac turne rein, 

The heaeeni eiaad etill, the tearld-aerpent ehakca. 

The chiefe and bereet all look (awful) at death, 

Eacei lor blood ee tuahei the Rjb£, 

The bom let fly couatleae arrom, 

The deadly btsdei draw bloc^. 

rroen the iweil of the wouada of the hetoee on the field, 

A thick atrei'n nowi. aed dyer the Mi^, 

At warTioii of the barCt traote, 

Oe the field fell hndi a^ headleii tranke ef the foe. 

The foe fell on the field of battle i 
Turaioc bii face tewarde Delhi, 

Harioc wen the battle, went PrllhliAl, 

All the ehieft were cl*d- 
He took Padatltati with bin 
Rcieicinc, Kiof PritblA]."* 

Ctund B&rdii’s mo JaUtan is also sakl to have beea 
a poet and possibly some parts of the Raso were com¬ 
posed by him. 

Jafwajrak.-^flCit<jy«* (or y«£wt*) waa a contempor¬ 
ary of Chaocl Bard&i aod atteaded the coart of ParamardI 
(Parmil) of Mabob4 in Bimdelkhand, who was a rival 
of Pritbirlj. His works have not survived, unless we 
have in the Mahoba K/umd (or Alka Kh^d), which 
has been described as a spnrioos canto of Cbaijd'a epic, 
a poem which was written by Jaeniyak. This poem 
has beea handed down by oral tradition and exists in 
many recensions which diSer from one another both in 
lancuaee and snbject matter. It is still sna« by 
professional singers in India and the language is 
always modernised to sail the dialect of the reciter. 
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The heroes of thU poem *re Xlhl end Odal (or 
Odea). Portioos of oae recenBion have been trans¬ 
lated into English ballad metre by Ur. Waterfield, 
aoder the title of ” The Nine-Lakh Chain or the Muo 
Pend." A few aUiaaas will give some idea of thil 
poem. It relates Slhl's victory over King Jambay :— 
Ttte warrion MCgertd. they icitiEred tad broke, 

In bm tbdr li*«t» me ; 

Wben Junbty law they fUd, he epoke. 

And bit el^hut opnard drtve. 

" Mahobb'e ebanpioo. Oeri'a eon. 

New eettle tby eawc with me ! 

Alive tram ibe Reid ihall iro but OM. 

So taro by turn etrike we." 

** I may net eirike, by the Cbandcl taw ; 

Do thou (trike Rni, O King 
Tliee a good red bow did Jambay draw, 

Ai^ Fitted the noeeb to itring. 

Tbc aim wai feed, the ttrinc did twang. 

Fait did the arrow Fly; 

AcroH the bowdi AIM aprang. 

And the ahaFi neat wfaiacing by. 

Then bit joTalin flew ae near they drew, 

Now bow may Albi bide F 
Queen Sbradt'e cart at bii right band there 
She luraod iheepearatide. 

Now bear, Baoiphir," Jambay epake, 

<■ Twice but tbou foiled ray btow; 

In peace thy way to Mabobd take. 

For tbriee tbon 'ecap’w net ao.” 

But Alha there hia bteaat made bare. 

And did to tbe Rajk cry; 

'■ No pan of a Kabtiil'a vide it were, 

From the batrit trench to fly." 

" There are hema is heaven ittnd ready for all, 
To.naoivow U not to.day; 

And if in Mlro tbia tide laall Fall, 

My name (hell Eve Foe aye." 

" One chance it left thee, King, (0 eave. 

And Me tbou miai no more ’’ : 

Then drew the King hie ehining glaive. 

And thrice he amotc full nre. 
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No hurt DO AM'« body happ’d. 

HI* ihirld wu lihcd hicb ; 

At length the loord of JtmlMy tntpp'd, 

Then vUt h* death wa* nigh. 

' I htee hewn down elephanU with thi* blade. 

And lopped their linbe eway ; 

Ih maetet’i need hai It now b^red, 

My life h loot to-dnyl" 

” Now, Rlih, Downy iDokc Uke thou," 

And his elephant on he drove; 

Howda to hoiHi, tusk tD tusk. 

Ciote met the champion* tvovi. 

Then Alhd forward dash'd his shield, 

With the boss h* dash a blew ; 

The elephant's driver was hurl'd is the rield. 

And ^ waver'd to and fi«. 

Thsn Jambaydrew his dagger keen, 
toAg dne their steel th^ plied; 

On Alak'e body no hurt was seen. 

*' Now Mad the foe,” be <*ied. 

Pachsawad whirl’d his iron chain. 

Dashed the howde to the ground ; 

Soon AlhS lighted on the plain. 

And fast hit arnas he bound.* 

Sprang Dhnr.— ^ Dhar, a bard who flourished 

io the middle of the fourteenth centurp, is said to have 
been a descendant of Cband Bardai. He is the reputed 
author of two poems linowa as the Hammr Rssn and the 
Hammlr Klttya, which are chronicles of the ropal 
house of Ranthambhor. The valour of Hainmir in his 
straggle against the emperor All-ud^n, at whose 
bands he received his death, is very famous, ^rang 
Dhar is also the author of an anthology of Sanskrit 
lyric stanaas called the &amgadtutra Faddhati, which 
was inibltsbed in 1363. 

Theta early bards bad a long line of sacoessors, 
some of whom will be mentioned later on. Their 
chronicles are valuable not only as literature, but as a 
record of the times in whidi they lived. Like the old. 

• Cileutts Revfsw, Vol. 63 (1876), pp. 41i ff. 
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dironicles of other lends they coaUin mach that is 
leeeodary tod anrellable as history, but the li^bt which 
they throw oa the period in which they were written is 
nevertheless of very ereat value. 

Other Poet* ol thie Pwiod.—One or two Other writers 
who are coosidered to belone to this period may also 
be mentioned. These ate Bhapoti, who wrote at the 
end of the thirteenth century, and NaIU Singk, Multa 
Daud, and At>nr who flourished about the 

fourteenth century. The latter was a Poraian poet to 
whom Hindi verses are also ascribed. There is also a 
certain GorakhnXth who is reenrded os the founder of 
an order of Yofiis, and as the author of both Sanskrit 
and Hinfi works. Some doubt has been oxpressod as 
to his being a historical person at all, but it seems 
likely that he was, end that he lived about 1200 a.d. 
The Bind! works, which inclnde one in prose, are 
almost certainly not written by him. They nre pro- 
bebly the works of his followers. They have been 
placed by some as early as the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but their date at present must be regarded as 
very uncertain. 


IV. 


EARLY BHAKTI POETS (140O.1SS0) 

The Veishaave Bevlval.—A new development in Hindi 
Uteretnre was censed by the growth of the Veiahnavn 
movement in NortJi Indie. The Muhammadan con- 
qneet had been a time of great difficulty for the 
religion. Scholars bad been dispersed, idols broken 
and temples cast down. But though Hinduism suffered 
lewcly it was not destroyed, and a great impetus was 
to be given to the Vaishpava form of the Hinda faith. 
The Vaishpava religions movements of North indj., gi 
this time fall into three groups. Rimaite. KrUhnaito. 
and deuUc But all the various sects have many 
points in common. A personal Ood, who U full of 
love and pity for hii devoteea, is the object of worship, 
and towards him devotion (bhakti) is demanded as the 
most unportant requirement from those who would 
obtun release. The movement as a whole was t revolt 
against the cold intellectualism of Brabmanic philosophy 
and the lifeless formalism of mere ceremonial. It was 
essentially a popular religious movement, and this is 
emphatised by its use of the vernacnlar, rather than 
Sanskrit, in the vast amount of literature it produced. 
This constitutes the importance of the movement from 
Che point of view of Hindi literature. 

Raman«ade‘a PredcccsMra.—It is generally agreed 
that h was RiaHnaada who gave the greatcat impulse 
to the religious revfval in North India about this time, 
but there were others who were his predecessors «n<i the 
hMbingers of the movement. The Xdi Gnntk of the 
Sikhs, compiled by Guru Arjun in 1804, has preserved 
some of the earliest spedmens we possess of Hi nd f 
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poetry of the^Aa*/* movement. Among those devotees 
{iAagaUJ of whose compositions fragments have 
been preserved in the Granlk, and who are earlier than 
RAmftnaoda, arc Sadni and Ninidev. The Grantk 
contains also a fragment of a certain Jaidev who has 
sometimes been identified with Jayadova, the author 
of the Sanskrit CUS Govinda, who lived towards the 
end of the twelfth century. But the identification is 
more than doubtful and the date and the druumstancss 
of thta Jaidev are unknown. 

Sadnk, who probably flouriahed about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, is said to have bean born in 
Sindh and to have been a butcher (A<u5i). He gave up 
his tradeandtecamea devotee. Only a oonple of his 
hymns are preserved in the Grantk, 

Nkmdev belonged to the Marithk country and was a 
devoteeofVithobaatPaodharpQr. He probablyflourithed 
between about 1400 and 1430. By caste he was a tailor, 
and according to the legends preserved abont him he 
showed great devotion in his boyhood, but afterwards 
for a ftmft lived an evil life in company with a bend 
of dacoits. He repented, however, and became a great 
devotee. He is tbe anther of a considerable number of 
Marathi hymns, but he was a noteworthy religious 
leader in the north of India also, and wrote many 
verses in Hinifi. A considerable number of hymns 
composed by him are in tbe Grantk. Niitidev is a 
most interesting figure and probably one of the first 
leaders of the new religious revival which began about 
this time in North India. 

Bamananda, who lived probably from about 1400 tO 
1470, was an ascetic who somewhere about the year 
1430 began to preach that tbe eternal Ood should be 
worshipped under tbo name of R&ma, that Rima alone 
was tbe source of release from the evils of transmigra¬ 
tion, and that tliis should be sought by fervent devotion 
\bkakti) towards him. Tbe way bad already been 
prepared by the preaching of ot^rs on similar lines, 
and Rimfinanda evidently met with such success that 
he took up his residence in Benares and made that the 
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beadqturcen of the new movement. He wM nndonbe- 
e<]Iy one of the mott important Hindu relifioos leadere 
in North India, for not only is the sect of RirnSnaniii, 
which acksowledeet him as its direct femnder, still 
very lar^, bat a ffreat many other sects owe their 
hrst Impulse to the tnovement ho initiated, or else 
were founded by those who were originally his dis* 
dples or members of bis sect. As a writer, however, 
Rftminanda does not hold an important place. Hymns 
in Hindi purporting to have been written by him are 
still preserved, one of them in the Adi Chaxtk. In 
this hymn be seems to be declining an Invitation to go 
and worship Vishpn in a temple, on the groond that 
God is all-pecvading and that be has fonad God is his 
heart. It mast not be inferred from this, however, 
that RimXnanda forbade idolatry thoagh be may have 
criticised it. He preached a vivid faith in the reality 
of the one personal God, spiritual and invisible, whom 
be called Rima, but no break was made with idolatry, 
the Hiadn pantheon, or the old mythology. Nor did 
Rim&oaada throw over the system of caste. It is 
trne that like other bkakli teachers before bts day be 
was willing to acknowledge that even oatcastes, by 
means of bkakli, conld obtain release, and that 
amongst his personal disdples there are said to have 
been not a only a S&dra, a Jflt, and an outcaste, bnt 
even a Mohammadan weaver and a woman. But 
there is no evidence that he modified the social rules 
of caste in the slightest. From the point of view of 
Hindi literature the significaDoe of the movement 
initiated by Riminanda was in depending for ita 
literature almost entirely on tbe vernacnlar. The 
followers and successors of Riminanda practically 
gave up tbe use of Sanskrit, and this of course gave 
a great impetus to the development of Hindi literature. 

BamaMiula'a DiMlple*.—The immediate persona) 
disciples of Riminanda were, according to tradition, 
twelve In number, and Hindi compositions of some 
of these have been preserved. Pxpa was the Rij* 
of Gagaranngarh and is said to have been born in 
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the year 1425. On becomins & disdple oi Riminanda 
be abdicated hia sovereisnty and became a mendicant 
the Jit, is said to have been born in 1415. Sen 
was a barber at the ooort of the Riji of Rewah. Of 
these three diadples of Riminanda only a few hymns 
have been preserved in the GfontK, BhAveSnand, 
another disciple, is the repated antbor of an explana* 
tioD in Hindi of the Vedinta system of philosophy in 
fonrteen chapters called the Amrit Dhdr. Rai Dst 
was the ehamar disciple of RSminanda, (uxl attained 
great celebrity os a devotee. More Uion thirty of his 
hymns have been preserved in the A^i Greattk. The 
following, in which he describes his relation to God, is 
a specimen* 

** H Thou irt K hill, tfaM I tM Th^eseock ; 
if Thou art dw bood, (hen 1 am Thy cAakw; 

OGad, IfThov brtafc not with me. I will eot bnak with 
That; 

If 1 hMik with Thee, whatB ihall I Join f 
If Thov art a lamp, the* I am Tby wick ; 

If Thou art a place of pilErioiagc, ilvee I IS) Thy pilgrim. 

I haTc joined tnie Io*e with Thee ; 

Mniog Thee I hare bnikci] with all Other*. 

Whereret I go there it Thy aerrice ; 

T^ere ia m other Lord like Thee, 0 God. 

By wonblppiag Thee Deacb’i noeac ia cut away. 

Bar Dti lingA to obtain Thy aenriee.”* 

Kabir.—The greatest of the disdples of RSro£nanda, 
whether as a poet or a reli^oos lender, was the 
llubammadsn weaver Kalnr (1440-1518). According 
to legend be was really the son of a Brahman widow, 
who, in order to conceal her shame, exposed the infant 
in the Lahsr Tank near Benares, where it was dis¬ 
covered by NirQ, the Mahnmmadan weaver, and his 
wife Nimi, and brought up by them as their own child. 
Another version gives an entirely miracnloos account 
of his birth. Even as a boy he is said to have given 
offence both to Hindus and Muhammadans. The former 
be angered by patting on a sacred cord though of low 
caste, and the latter by using Hindu names for God 


‘ Mtcauliffc, " Tbc Sikh Religion,’' V«l. VI, p. 331. 
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tboo^b be was a MtihanuBsdaa. He was taooted alto 
with being a ni^ura, that is one witbovt a gum. Deair¬ 
ing to remove this reproach be wished to become a 
disdple of Rim&OAoda, but feared that be might not 
be accepted. He therefore had recoorte to a stratagem. 
Lying down upon the atepe of the gh/tt which he knew 
R&m&naoda Tisited, he hoped that in tlM dark the gnm 
might stnmUe over" him, and that probably then no 
words would rise to readily to his Hpt aa the ManlrA of 
his order. This hope was realist and R&m&nanda 
uttered the words " Rim, Rim." Katsr claimed that he 
had been initiated and Riminanda admitted the claim. 
After this initiation Kabtr is said to have visited bis guru 
regularly, but though a disciple of Riminsnda he went 
far beyc^ his rostter in bis teaching. Whether he was 
originally a Mnhsmmadan or not, there is no doubt that 
Muhammadan influence can be traced in his ideas. 
He was the founder of the deistic movensent In India. 
He uses the name Rims for God (as well as other 
names such as Hari, Govind, Allah, etc.) sod has 
Vedintic ideas, but he rejected entirely the doctrine of 
incarnations, and with no unsparing voice oondamned 
idolatry and most of the Hindu ceremonies and rites. 
The influence of Kabar, both direct and indirect, has been 
enormous. Not only is the sect of Kabirptnthls, which 
claims him as its founder, still very numerous, but 
many other sects owe to him the leading ideas of their 
theology. Many of these sects will bo mentioned 
later on in connection with the literature which their 
leaders produced. There arc many legends but not 
very much reliable information about the life of Rablr. 
His interest in religious questions to the neglect of his 
weaving seems to have brought him sometimes into 
conflict with his family, but even more trouble came 
to him from the opposition o( both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, who were oSended in turn at his 
denunciation of many of their practices. He seems to 
have been persecuted by the Emperor Sikaodar Lodi, 
after beihg denouuced by both Hindus and Muham* 
madans as a troublesome person, and finally was 
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exiled from Benxres by the Emperor’s orders. 
He went to lire at Magb*^ io Gorakbpor district, 
where he en^ bis days. 

The poems composed by Kabir are very numerous. 
It is probable (hat he himsell did not commit them to 
writing, but that they were remembered and treasured 
up by bis disciples. Various coUectioiis of poems 
ascribed to Kabir have come down to ns, bnt there is a 
strong probability that there is mndi in these collec¬ 
tions that is not his genuine work. One coUoctioo is to 
be found in the Granth of the Sikhs, which was 
compiled In 1604. Another collection is contained in 
the (literally "invoice,” or "account-book,"or 

perhaps " a doenment by which a hidden treasure can 
be located"). This work was prodneed in connection 
with the KaHr Pantb after the death of Katdr probably 
as a book of instruction. It is often said to have been 
compiled by Bbago DXs. one of Kafcar’s immediate 
disciples, about the year 1570. The Bljak is a collec¬ 
tion of verses in various metres. The Ramainlt are 
short doctrinal poems. The SabdAs are similar but in 
a di£ferent metre. The Ckountlsa is an exposition of 
the religious signification of the consonants of the 
NAgari alphabet. In the thirty verses of the Vifira- 
ptailtl sn sitsck is made on the orthodox system of the 
Brahmans. The Kakarat, Vaantas, Bttft, Ckaiuharity 
Sirkatls sod Hin^olai are religions verses in the metres 
so named, llie collection ends with over four hundred 
Sikhis. or short apophthegms, each consisting of a 
single ieki, and the SayAr BljAk Ko Pad, which sums up 
the whole matter.. Neither the verses contained in the 
Adi GrAHtk nor those in the BtiAk can be regarded in 
their entirety as the work of Kabtr. Besides these 
there are a very large number of Sikhis (of which 
over five thousand have been collected) and other 
verses ascribed to Kabir which are still current in 
India. At the Kalur Cbasri, which is the headquarters 
of the Kabir Panth at Benares, there is said to be 
a collection of the works of Ka^, called the /ChSs 
OrAnik, wbidt includes about twenty different books. 
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M&ny of those are evidesUy the works of disciples or 
saocessors, thoogh few of tbem have been published. 
The dialect ssed in the compositions contained in the 
liijak is the old Avodhl dialect of Hindi. The poetry 
of Kahir is rough and unpolished, and the style and 
language make it not always easy to understand. 
Words are often loosely strxmg together with very 
little regard to grammatical accuracy, and the sentences 
arc often olUpcical and full of colloquialisms. The 
frequent play on words and the obscurity of many of 
the similes used increase the diflSculty. But in spite 
of all this Kabir must be given a very high place in 
Hindi literature. The amaaiog boldoesa with which 
he attacked the religious practices of his day. 
tolerating no shams and demanding reality in 
all thoM who were seeking after God, and the 
moral earoestneas of his appeal to men to put the 
things of God first, wotdd in itself give his work an 
outstanding importance. Bat besides this the stinging 
satire which he has at his command, and his ability to 
pnodnce striking epigrams, nnrf the fascinating rhythm 
of his verse, all corabioe to give a wonderful power to 
bis poetry. He has been called the pioneer of Hindi 
literature and the father of all Hindi hymns; but though, 
in view of the predecessors we have already mentioned, 
such a claim can hardly be allowed, it is certainly true 
to say that it was he more than any others before him 
who popularised Hindi religious literature and vastly 
extended its induence, and Hindi literatnre of the same 
type subsequent to Kalur owes to him a great debt. 

Translations of his poems give very little idea of 
the charm and force of his style, bet a few extracts 
may help to give some idea of the kind of literature he 
prefaced. Here are one or two of the Sa^Ats asaibed 
to him:— 

" EvetytaUf ii from God and Mchlss from RU terruit; 

H« CIO clung* a mumrd.4Md into a noufluis and a mountain 
into a mtutard.ieed." 

" Th* houM of God ia dktint, at b a tall palm ; 

Bewbo elimba to die top. taim of heaw ; he who falli i* ground 
in piecea.'* 
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** Coiwider the ot the •{«?«; it luHen the flour to put. but 

teiaint the biuk ; . 

So men k( pue whtl it good end »wiIId« wbat i* ueeleio. ' 

The lloes below illustrete Keblr’s theological staod* 
poiot:— 

II God be trilhla the motquc. then » wboia dors this world 
btloag? 

II Rim be withUi the imice which ;«• fiod upoa jpour pilgnmtge, 
then who it then to (oow whet hipMoe without t 

Hori it U Air Eui; AlEh i* in the West. Look wtthia ytMt 
hrort, lor there you will Had both Karim end Rim ; 

All the mta and women of the world iic Hit lielag femM. 

Ktbir ■ the child of Attth and ol Mnt: Ke it mp gtiiu. He it 
my Rr.”* 

One more extract will iUoatrate the poetical merit 
of KaWr’i verse 

No out knew the myiiery of that weaver : who came into the world 
aad ipTfad die warp. 

The Mtth and aky art the two beama : the tun and moon are two 
filled ibuttlaa. 

Taklag a chotuand thmdi ha apreadi them leuethwayi; today he 
weavath ttlll, but haid to teach ia tht far«ol{ and. 

Says Kabir, JmiiiaR Karma with Kansa, woren with unwoeen 
Ibraada, aplendMty the weaver weavta.' 

The SOD of Kabir, named it also said to 

have been a poet, and hit couplets to have been made in 
re^tatioo of the sayings of his father whom he seems 
to have opposed, Hence arose the proverb, "An unlucky 
family was Kabir’s, in which the son Ramil was boro.'* 

Nanak.— Of the many movements which owe their 
inspiration to the teaching of RaNr none is more 
important than the religion of the Sikhs, which was 
fonnded in the Ponjab by NCnak (1469-1538}. It is 
said that Ninak, when twenty-aeven years of age, met 
Kabir, and the ioAneoce of the latter is seen not only in 
the large number of KsNr's compositiona afterwards 
indnded in the Sikh GrsntA, but in the doctrines of 
Ninak, which are very similar to those of Kabir, and 

* Trtukticot Irem Wcmcm'i "Riblr lad the KaMr Puitb,'* 
pp.9$. 8S. 93. 

* Trtnalatioe by Sir RaWadrtaith Tcmre, ‘'KiMr'* Poem*,” 68. 

* Bfjoi. Rimtipi 26. (Rev, Ahmad SUb't intmtadoa.) 
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uodoubt«dlr Owe e ereat deal to him, thongh N&mIe 
stands nearer to Hiodsisn than Kabtr. Nioak made 
joaroeys in several dkectiou aocompasied by bis 
disciple Mardaaa, who played the rebeck while Ninak 
sang. His hymns and other poetical atterances were 
in a mixtare of Paojftbi and Hindi. Altboogh be is not 
equal to KaUr as a poet, yet his \'erse is dear and 
pithy, and not lacking in poetical excellence. Ninak 
soon gathered a osmber of followers and one of his most 
famous compositions is the Japjl, a collection of vorsea 
which he arranged for their daily nse in praise sad 
prayer. Besides this he composed a very large namber 
of other verses which are included in the Sikh Granik. 
The following is one verse from the — 

"TktK u M nnil le 0«d’i priMW ; to tkoM wko repeat Iheoi 
then ii ee tirait. 

There k oo liait to Hii mercy, aod to Ria giNi there U no limit. 

There It cm Hmlt H whit Ood teeth, i>e limil to what Ht heafelh. 

The limit of the leetet of Hit heart eanoot be koown. 

The limit of Hit ocation eacuiot be known ; nrithtr Hit neat nor 
Hit far tide can bt diatotered. 

To know Hit limiti bon many ea their bearti. 

Hit Umiti caniMi be aaeertaiotd ; 

Nobody bftoweth Hit limiif. 

The inote we My, the more thme remaiat to bt taid. 

Great it the Imia, and caalied la Hit teat. 

Hit exalted name ii higher than the moit exalted, 

Were tay one eke trer lo exalted, 

Then Ht would know that exalted Being : 

How great He it He knoieeth Himeelf. 

NSnak, Ood brntoweth gifta eo whom He lookeih with favour end 
mercy.”* 

Th« Krishna The followers of Riminanda, 

as well as those of KaUr and Ninak, generally gave 
the name of Rftma (o the Supreme God, though other 
names were sometimes naad. The followers of 
Rim&nands accepted Rima as an incarnation, and 
permitted idolatry, but the doctrine of incarnation and 
the use of images were both rejected by Kabir and 
K&nak. It was indeed still bhaJtti to Rima which they 

•/ton. XXIV; TrtntlttjonbyMMXuliffe, “TheSikh fUIigm," 
Vol.I. RtS. 
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preached, bat to Rima at the iavisible God, not as an 
incarnation. There was however another croop of 
Vaisbttavas who worshipped God under the form of 
another incarnation, namely KtUhna. Like the 
Rimaite call the worship of Kfishoa alto had its 
beirinainet in the centuries before this period, hat 
about this time received a new impetus, which was 
marked, at well as farthered, by the use of the 
vernacidar for its relicious literature. Sometimes it 
was the child Krishna who was especisily thought of 
as an object of worship, but more often it wM that 
aspect of Krishna's life which was concerned with his 
relation to RidhA and the other Goius that received 
most attentiou. 

Radhi-Epsboaite verse goes back to the Sanskrit 
Gr/d Govinda of Jayadeva in the twelfth century, and as 
early as the fourteenth century Rpshna hymns appeared 
in BengUf. Between IVW and 1480 there flourished a 
Gujarid poet named Nariingk MthiA who wrote 
Rji^i-Rrishoa lyrics is that language. He is also 
credited with having composed similar veraet in Hindi. 

Vidyapaii J/akur, who lived at BLsapi in the 
Darbhangfl district of Bihir in the mkldle of the 
Bfteentb century, is one of the most famous Vaishijava 
poets of Eastern India. He was the founder of a 
school of master-singers which afterwards spread all 
over Bengal. Little is known of bis life, but he was 
the author of aeveral Sanskrit works. His chief fame 
however rests on his sonnets in the Maithili dialect of 
Bihari. In these be uses the story of the love which 
R&dh& bore to Krishna as an allegory to describe the 
relation of the soul to God. Many of these were after¬ 
wards adapted to Bengill and made popular by 
Chaitanya, and Vidyipati has had many imitators. 
His poems possess great literary merit and he has bad 
a great influence on the literature of the Eastern part 
of India. 

Umipati was probably a contemporary of Vidyipati, 
and also wrote Krishgaite songs both in in Maithtli 
and in Bengill. 
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Mira Bai^Abont the same tune as Vidyipati, or 
perhaps a little later, there Scpiuisbed In the west of 
Hiodoistao a writer whose poems helped to popolarixe 
the Erislma calt in that region. This was iffrA Bm 
(fl. 1470) the most famoos of HiixU poetesses. There 
has been a great deal of confusion as to her date and 
the details of her life. Bat it seems that she was a 
princess of Rajputana who was married to Bhojrij, the 
heir-apparent of Knmbha, Mabaripi of Mewir. Her 
husband died before be came to the throne, and 
Kumbha was pat to death by another son Odekaxan 
(or Oda), who seised the throne in 1469. IGri 
B&i. who was a devotee of Krishpa even from her 
childhood, seems already to have given offence to 
the family of her husbsmd by her refusal to oon* 
form to their particnlar form of Hindu worship, and 
her frequent lavish expenditure in the eoterUinmeDt 
of tadJkas, and when her brother-in-law Odekaran bad 
gained the throne, be persecuted her so much that she 
fled from Chttor and became a disdple of Rai Dis, 
the (kamBr disciple of R&minanda. This must have 
been about the year 1470. She Is said to have been 
espedally devoted to that form of Kiishpa known as 
Ranchhor, and a legend says that one day while 
worshipping with great devotion she was taken up into 
the image and disappeared. Rai Dis, as a follower of 
Riminanda, was a worshipiwr of Rima, and it is not 
clear why Miri Bii dtose him as her gam, or 
whether Rai Dis in any way modi£ed her views, 
but he is mentioned two or three times in the poems 
ascribed to her. The lyrics of MTri Bii are occupied 
with intense devotion to Krishna, though in some of 
them she uses the name of Rima also for God. They 
are written in the Braj Bhishi dialect and are 
graceful and melodious verses. There are many 
similar lyrics in Guiariti which are also ascribed to 
Miri Bit. The following is the translation of one of 
her l 3 rrics 

>' God (t.«. ICriihos) loth Mitwtfltd aiy hbI, 0 Mixlier, 

With Hu smibum, and I bm tvag of them. 
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Th«»hMpinwof Hit l®*e huh pitrocd asjr body thiwieh aad 

thtotijh, 0 Moih«r. . ^ ^ 

When it tDiKk I knew h tioi; rtom it craol b« ♦Mured, O 
Motbtr. . . 

Tlwucb 1 UK cktrma, Uicintitiaa*, •»« drup. the p*« *mU not 
depart. ... ^ 

li tiieee aay oeie who will tfaet we ? Int«i* ii ihe agooy, 0 
Motbtr. 

Tbee. O Uod, ut Mar; Theu irt trot dietaii; CMC quickly w 
iseet me. ..... 

Saith Miift. the Utd. the tnointtia-wicldtr, «ta b <ompatiioaate 
hath quenched the fire •( my body, O Moiiee, 

The LotoMyed hath enmiaed ny laul with the twine ol Hie 

BtttibetH."* 

VallAbhadharym.—The Iprctul of tbo worahip 0 ( 
KrUhpi. however, owed most to VftllaHjldjilrjra. Ha 
wasthesoQof a BrahmAo froto South India oiul was born 
at Beures ia 1479. He ostabliitlted an iina4rQ of 
Kyishpt at Gobardhan in the Braj coostry, and from 
this as his beadqaarters spread the doctrine of hia sect 
in many paru of IndiB. He wrote many works in 
Sanskrit, bet DOtbit« in Hindi, thoufih the movement 
he initialed has produced many Hindi writers. He 
died in 1531 and was succeeded as leader of the sect by 
his son Vitthalnlth. 

yiffJiaMii, who lived from about 1515 to 1585, not 
only Ixcame the leader of the sect which his father had 
founded but is also credited with having been a Hindi 
writer. Besides Hio£ veiaes the renuineness of which 
is doubtful, he is also said to have been the author of 
a short prose work •called dealing with the 

story of Rtdbfl and Krisl^, wbic^ mast be one of the 
earliest extant prose writioffs in Hindi. It is written in 
Braj Bbiahi. Pour of the disciples of bis father 
Vallsthichitya, together with four of his own disciples 
became the celebrated jliifa Chhop, wbo are mentioned 
in a later chapter. 

Diviaioasef the Bhaktt Movement.—Daring this period 
(140(V1550) the various khakti movements of Hindu¬ 
ism fall into three gronps, namely (1) those who 

■ TnoilabM by Mtouliffr, '* TW R«ligi«e o< tli« Sikh*," P«l. 
VI. »a. 
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worshipped Rims ss as iacsmstion and practiaed 
idolatry, <2) those who worabippeid aoder the 
name of Rima, but reiected idolatry and the doctrine 
of incarnation, and (3) those who worshipprt Kriahga. 
In each eroup during this period Hindi literature 
to be used and was one of the great factors which 
helped to spread the varions movements, while they 
on the other hsnd helped to stimnlate the growth of 
Hindi literature. Almost the whole of subeeQoent 
Hindi Hieratnre is impressed with one or another of 
these forms of Vaishnava doctrine. 

Aialih MaKamawd JayaaL—The bardic chronicles had 
a mnch more local currency than the religious verse 
described above, and outside Rajputana contributed 
little to the development of vernacular Hteratnre, but 
one remarkable poem of this period seems to ^ow 
bow even the poetry of the bards had been affected by 
the religloes revival. This was the PadvmOvaH of 
Malik Mukammad JAyaxx who flourished about 1540. 
Malik Muhammad was a Muhammadan devotee, 
hot was acquaintod with Hindu lore, and profoundly 
affected by the teaching of Kalwr. He was much 
honoured by the Riji of Amethi, who attributed 
the birth of a son to the prayers of the saint, and bis 
tomb is still to be seen at Amethi. Besides the Padu- 
be wrote also a religious poem called the 
Akkardvat. In the PadumdtaR he tells the story of a 
certain Ratan Sen who, bearing from a parrot of the 
great beauty of Padumivati, or Padmini, journeyed 
to Ceylon as a mendicant and returned to Chitor with 
Padmini as his bride. Ali-ud-dln, the ruling sovereign 
at Delhi, also heard of Padmim and endeavoured to 
capture Chitor in order to gain possession of her. 
He was unsuccessful, but Ratan Sen was taken prisoner 
and held as a hostage for her surrender. He was after> 
wards released from captivity by the bravery of two 
heroes. He then attacked king Dev P&l, who had made 
insulting proposals to Padmini during bJs imprisonment 
Dev Pil was killed, but Ratan Sen, who was mortally 
wounded, returned to Chitor only to die. His two 
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wives, Pedmioi and another, became sad for him, and 
while this was happening Al&‘ad*(Ua appeared at the 
gates df Chitor, a^ thoagh it was bravely defended, 
captured it. At the cod of the poetn Malik Muhammad 
explains it all as being an allegory. Chitor is the 
body of man, Ratan Sen is the soul, Padmini is wis¬ 
dom, Alh-ud'din is delusion, the parrot ia the gwrw, 
and so on, and thns a religions character is given to 
the story. Malik Mnbaromad’s poem is based on the 
facts connected with the actual siege of Chitor, which 
took place In 1303, but he has considerably modified 
the tetaUs and borrowed also from other stories. 
The poem is written in the veroacular dialect of Malik 
Muhammad's time tinged slightly with sn admixture 
of Persian words and idioms. It was originally 
written in the Persian character. It is a work of great 
originality and poetic beauty, aud must be reckoned as 
one of the masterpieces of Hindi literature. 

The following translation of an extract from Malik 
Mohamad's description of Ceylon will give some 
idea of his excellence as a poet:— 

" WWm t ruB ippiOMktlk tkU laad, 'tw u tboagh he (ppraicheth 
KbiHh the iBCMiti sE heB*«n. Dcm« m*nao-gro«M tie »s retry tide, 
rialagfrem the eertk la the rety ikr. Euh tmll tree exbelclh the 
odoutt oi mouai Mijeye, *mI ike ehede cavmih the worU bi ilMueh 
it irere the night. The thade ia pleaiaal with ite Maliy* bieeie : I’en 
is the litey maath af Jytf^a (May-Jniie) 'lie oaal Binidet it. It if ae 
llKMif h night ootMth frm that thede aad at ihaugh Eton it tomelh the 
nceoseii af the iky. Wliea the waWarer cometb chhho lufEering 
liaw the heel be {ergetteth hi* trouble 1a hTi blieiKil ml. and tehoia 
bath faond thb perfect ihide. retursrth M’er igain ta bear the 
eun^ean. 

So oiaaT and ae deflM are iheie gtarea, ihai I cannot tell their 
aad. The whole ax letaona of the year do they flower and Eniil, at 
thoagh it were alwaya ipring. 

'~Thc pleaaani thick aiaago-gTOvca bear fruit, aad the mote fruit 
they bear, the tnore (humbly) da the trea bow their heada. Ob the 
mtin brtoehn and truaka of the jack irtea, the jack fruit lipM. and 
lair appearetfa the bofkai to him wbo lookeib. The kAtmi ripeneth 
ewtai at malauci, aad the black wild plum, like black beaa (amoog iti 
Icarea). Coeoemoa ripea aod ripeneth the hkurkur,- they ripen aa 
tbouga dke orchatdi wete in ladra'a heOTea. Proei the wiMiid doth 
auch ewtrtntM amade. that boney ie ita flarour, and flowtn ia iceni; 
and in theae ptioen' gtrdena are other good froia, good to eat, whole 
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n«wM I knew no«. They ill attpAr whh ntcur-like branchw, and h« 
who oneettMeih theoi renatoeth erer loafiog foe more. 

“Aracaand nacracf, all fniito, are produecd ihire luxuriantly. 
On every aide are chick xrovaa of taraariiMU, of palmym. and of date* 
palma. 

" Thera dwell the birdt, tlncing is many Unfute, aod tporlitir 
Joyfully at they look opon Iheie nootnr-beaochee. At dawn the honor* 
auckere are ^cant, and the turtle-dove criae out ■ ’Tit thou and only 
thou ’ (ebo-f IB hi). The amerald pattoqueia tporcively reioioe, aM 
the tock-picaono cry kurkar and Hr about. The hawk*cua<H> efioth 
foeilalMloved, aredtheiktilkino warhloithoulDd tihUikU. Xuhi »«A1 
ever cticch the enckoo, while the kiog-cnw apeaketh In nanny tonguet. 
'Tyre, tyre' [doki. dohi) eeielh tiM milknaald-bifd, while the ereen 
pigooei plaintively telleih iia tale of woe. The peaeock'i cay hin ktM 
eounded tweet to the car, and loudly caw the oowi. 

“ Pilling the otchatda, aitiech every bird that hath a name, and 
ceeh ptaiadfa the Craaiot in hb own tongue.”* 

Other Poets ol this PotUmI.—T wo other poets of this 
period may also be mentionod— ATaroliam Dm (fl. 1S30) 
wrote the SudXma Charilr aod the Dhruv ChxtrUr. 
These works are stories io versa. He was also the 
author of detached poems. 

iCripn Rttm (fl. 1540) was the author of a work 
eotltled HU TaraiigitA written io BmJ Bbhshi. Its 
importance lies in its beinf the earliest extant work 
in Hind! dealins: with the art of poetry, aod It shows 
bow the way was being ^epared for the work of 
Keiav D&s. 


' fa d unad i' i M f, Canto 11.37'30; Tranalaiion by Sir George A.Oricnoa 
and PaaditSudhlkara Dwivedi in Bibfioikeea /sd<ec of Aalaoe Society 
of Bengal; New Striei, No. 877, Vol. I, 15,16. 
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THE MLGHAL COURT AND THE ARTISTIC 
INFLUENCE IN HINDI LITERATURE 

(lSSO-1800) 

Tb« N«w Po«try.— Althoug’h the 

relifftouB lan^ua^ of the Mi:hammad*n8 was Arabic, the 
literary taaeuece they used in India, and the langneffe 
of the court, was Persian. This Jaaeuage possessed a 
large literature, which had already developed a highly 
artistic character before the Muhammadan power was 
established in India. Many Hindus who were connected 
with the court came to learn this lauguage, and when 
Urdu literature developed it was fashioned after 
Persian models. Though Hindi developed on its own 
lines, without any direct influence from Persian, it 
seems not unlikely that the polished Peratan verse 
with which many Hindus became acquainted may have 
suggested a hig^r artistic standard in Hindi literature 
than there had been before. At all events about the 
middle of the sixteenth century there appeared a new 
artistic influeoce in Kindi literature, which was 
developed under encouragemeut from the Mughal court. 

Previous Muhammadan rulers had enoourged litera* 
tore, but it was Akbar who first extended patronage to 
thoee who wrote in Hindi. The reign of Akbar (1556- 
1605) was marked by its brilllaoce and splendour. Not 
only wss be succeMful in war and in establishing a 
strong and, on the whole, good government, but he 
was also a great patron of art and literature. Architec¬ 
ture, music, painting and calligraphy were all encour¬ 
aged. The Emperor established a large library of 
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books of various UagTt4£es, and bad trsnalations 
made from Sanskrit into Persian and the veroacolar. 
Poets were patrooised and rewarded with great liber¬ 
ality. The magnificence of such a reign, like the 
glorious reign of Queen Elisabeth in England which 
was contemporary with it, could not but exerdse a 
stimulating influence on all sides, and this was felt 
in Hindi literature as well as in other directiooi. 
Even those writers who lived far away from the 
influence of the court were helped by feeling that they 
could carry on their labours In peace under a govern¬ 
ment strong enough to secure good order, and tolerant 
towards Hindus a.<i well as Muhannnadans. Akbar 
porsoed a deliberate policy of protection and encourage¬ 
ment of Hindu learning. The patronage extended by 
him, and others in high position, to Hindu as well as to 
Muhammadan writers, stimulated a great outburst of 
literary activity, and encouraged improvement in the 
standards of poetic art. The influence was of course 
felt most by those writers who lived in dose touch with 
the court. 

Poets at Akbar's Coiirt.~./4,((arbimsetf is the reputed 
author of a few detached verses in Hindi, in which he 
signs himself Akabbar RIy. They were probably 
composed in the Emperor’s name by the court musician 
Tin Sen. Some of Akbar's great ministers of state 
were also authors. It wss largely due to the influence 
of Rlji Jtfal (1523*1589) in making Hindos learn 
Persian chat Urdu was developed and accepted as a 
language. Besides translating the BhAgania Purina 
into Persian, Todar Mai was the author of some Hindi 
verses, the best being on morals (**//). Rijl Blrial 
(1528-1583) was a Kanauji Dube Brahman, and was at 
first a poet at the court of the Riji of Jaipur. The 
latter sent him to the oonrt of Akbar, where his ability 
^u brought him into favour. He was not only «Vin««/< 
in business so that he soon rose to a high position, but 
also possessed great musics] and poetical talent. Aktar 
gave him the title of A'ovt Par (poet*laureate) and be 
received rapid promotion. He was famous ss a poet for 
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bis short Tcrses of a witty and humorons character. 
No complete work by him has sorvired, hot many 
verses ascribed to him are still currant. When be 
reached a high position be himself became a patron o! 
other poets. Rijk Man»har DSt {fl. 1577), ano^er 
of Akim's ooartiers, was also a poet. Mahirija Min 
Singh (1535-1618) of Jaipur, one of Akbw’s generals, 
was a great patron of literary men, and is reput^ to 
have given as much as a lakh of mpees for a single 
verse. Abut Fain (or Fait/i) was brother of A^l Faal, 
who wrote the Ain-i-Akbart. Both were friends of 
Akbar. Abol Pel* was not only a Persian poet but the 
author of many Hind! oonplets. , 

The most skilled Hindi jwet amongst Akbar s great 
ministers of state was Abdul Rakint Khdnkhsna 
(1553-1627). He was the son of Bair&m KbkQ through 
whose aW Akbar. in bis youth, had been established 
on the throne. He was acquainted with Arabic, Per¬ 
sian, Sanskrit snd Hindi, sod besides being a poet 
himself was a great patron of poets, especially ofGahg 
Kavi. His Hindi verses, especially those on morals 
(»m 0 are very much admired, and be was a poet of a 
high order. Amongst the several works be produced 
is the Sai Sul in which some of his best poetry 

is found. 

Tin San (fl. 1560-1610) of Gwalior, a Hindu con¬ 
vert to Islam, was the moat celebrated musictao at 
Akbar’s court and indeed of bis age. After service at 
other courts he was summoned by Akbar in 1563, and 
the first time he performed ^kbar is said to have given 
him two lakhs of rupees. Besides being a singer bo 
alto wrote poems in Hla£. He lived on into the 
reign of Jab&ngir. Amongst bis compositions are 
the Sahgii Sir and the Rag Mala. Ram Dm of 
Gopchal, the father of the great poet S&r D&s, was 
another great singer of Akbar's court, regarded as 
second only to Tin Sen. Among other HiwU poets 
who attended Akbar’s court were the two friends 
Karnatfot Karan) aTANarkariSakny. The latter was 
given by Akbar ^e title of Mahapair, the Emperor 
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B 87 ing that ocher herds were veesels of virtac (Cwt ki 
pair), but that Narheri SabAy was a craat vessel 
( Afakipitr). 

A more fatnoos poet cooMcted with Akhar's coart 
was CAhga Prassd, who is more commonly known as 
Gatig Kttsi. He lived probably from aboot 1533 to 
1617. Very little is known of his life, and though be 
was very much honoured in bis day o^y about thirty 
or thirty-five of his verses are still extant. On one 
occasion Abdul Rahim KhankbaoS, who was his spedal 
patron, is reported to have ifiven him as much as 
thirty-six lakhs of rupees for a single verse. He is said 
to have excelled in the comic style and also in his 
description of battles. 

The Art of Poetry--Besides the many poets who were 
ctoaely connected with the court, the reign of Akbar 
was the period when such great poets as Tnlm Dis and 
Sur Dis fiourished. These will be dealt with in later 
chapters in connection with the religions movoments 
with which they were connected. But more closely in 
touch with the coart was a movement to systematlie 
the art of poetry itself, While great writers like 
TulsI Dis and SOr Dis were far beyond their contem¬ 
poraries in the success they achieved in the handling of 
metres and the polish of their verse, earlier poets had 
often failed in this respect. Bnt the artistic influence 
which bad been brought to bear on Hindi poetry now 
became aelf-conscions in various works, themselves in 
verse, which determined the canons of poetic critidsm. 

Keuv Daa.—Kripi Rim, who is mentioned in a 
previous chapter, was probably the forerunner of this 
movement, bat ^e first great writer on the srt of poetry 
was Ktita DtU SanOdky* Miira (L5SS-1617) of Ofchhi 
in Bundelkhapd- His first important work was the 
VigfSn which he dedicated to hit patron R&ji 
Hs^hukar Shih of Ordibs. His most admired work is 
his Kavi PriyH, in which be describes the various literary 
qualities which should mark a good poem and other 
matters connected with the art of poetry. This work, 
which has made Keiav Dks an acthoricy on poetry, was 
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dedicated to a lamoos coortesaa of those days named 
Pravin Ray PaturX, who waa also the aothoress of 
oamerous short poems which have a great reputation. , 

The Ratn Chtudriki of KoSav Die was inscribed to 
Indrajit Singh, son of Madhakai Sbih. It was Kefav 
Dls who, through Riji Birbal's instrumentality, got ^ 

Akbar to excuse Indrajit from a heavy fine he had 
imposed upon him. and Kctav Das was greatly honoured . 

by Indrajit. Keiav also wrote the learned Rtrik 
/Viyd on poetical composition isikUya) and the Ram 
AUhkritPUMiun on prosody. These works on poetry 
and kindred subjects were not only concerned with 
giving roles, but also provided original illustrations, 
so that each work is also a collection of verse of great 
poetic merit. The poetry of Ketav Dis is not easy 
reading, but there is no doubt of bis being a poet of 
very great tkili, and his name is to be reckoned i 

amongst the foremost. Very many commentaries on j 

his principal works have been written, and he has had 
many Imitators. The translation of a few of bis lines, 
whi<± is all that we have space for here, can give only j 

a very inadequate idea of bis iKietry:*— i 

lc»fa r Hin ny [grey] luln hin dwie H ne wliil my encmiei 
canoot do; 

Maidee* »iiK a coiuBtcDiim Ur a* tbc aooD, and ryw lik« deer, 

Dovr call ml Baba [faiKit). 

e e e • e 

Do Ml imploi a Brikmaa irhe ii greedy of (em; do net make i 
{mI your meiid ; 

Do not eerve an oDgrittfviI master; do not pratw poetry ikat is 
full cf defects. 

e • e • e 

Keiar says. When 1 tee glandag ertt mj good resohiiions go, and 

the onoioa of the worid is ao leoger headed : 1 

My ears become deaf to isitruedoa, and my eyes closed to all 
discernment ol right and •rrong; 

Ttie ebstiot>likc motioi] of tke good iateotioasof my talnd becomes 
stopped like a rlrer that has ceased to flow. 

May tbe Creator forbid that tuck a woman ibould fixhereyeton me. 

■ • • » e 

Asosd a korte with ■■ unittady gait, a tcrraBi wko ta a thief, a 

mind wkicb ts Bekle, a ftiead witkoui iatellifcoce, a mtalet 
itfco It a miter. 


i 
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Tikinc bed ia aaetlMr't Soum, dmlllag in d«g-ktnntlt, 
travtllinc Ia die nusf loueo—dieet tkiBca< ear* Ketav Ota, 
five > ioi of tteuble. 

Keeping eoiDpBDjr with lieMte, ■ woman uttder the cenml of 
Cupid, a tea of ill-fatae—theie art hurtful to the niad. 

Follf. eld ige. lickoett. poverty, Feteehoed, toxUiy—tfictc tbingi, 
atyi KeltT, are a Ml npen earth. 

Some CowtetBperuriea •tffloaetv Dm.—T hc brotbcr 
of Redtv D&t, whose oame was Balbhaira San- 
a4/ty^ Miira, wrote several works which ioclude a 
cocunenUry oo the BbAgavata Purspe. His most 
famous poem is a /^oMAiiAA, which Is recogaised as 
a standard work. This it a form of literature which is 
common amongst Hindi writers, aod it closely connected 
with works on the art of poetry. In a /^AiAiiAA every 
part of the body of a hero or heroine from the toe-nail 
fnakA) to the top-knot of the hair (iikh) is described 
with illustrative verses. Such a work was intended to 
be used by other poets in want of ideas. A similar 
kind of work is a work on lovers, or s Niyak-NiyikA 
BAtd, in which varioos kinds of heroes and heroines are 
described and classified with a aiimteness which is 
often pedantic and absurd. Other writers on the art of 
poetry of this period were Bit KrUAna TripAfii 
(S. 1600) and KAti Nath (d. 1600], the former of whom 
wrote a good proeody called Rat ChandriAi. 

Artistic Pocta of thc time ef Jahangir and Shah 
Jahaa.—The effects of the enconragement given to 
Hind! literature by Akbar lasted long after bis death. 
Jahangir (1605-1627) and Shih Jahin (1627-1658> very 
largely continned Akbar's policy of encouraging poets. 
D&rl Sbukoh, the son of Sh&h Jahin, was a great 
patron of learning and literature with a strong leaning 
towards Hinduism. Even ia the time of Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707), although he was unfavourable to Hindu 
learning, the title of Kavi Riy continued to be given 
to deserving poets. 

Sundar (fl. 1631) was a Brahman who held the 
title of Kavi Riy at the court of Sblh Jahin. He 
wrote a work on poetical composition called Sundar 
SyiAgAr, and was also the author of a Braj Bhishi 
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version of the StUM, which was afterwards 

translated into Urdu bjr LallA JI L&l. 

StMafiaii vru boro about 1589 and died after 1649. 
He was a Kanauj! Brahman and a devotee of Krishna. 
His principal work was the KavUla Ratn&ktr, which is 
dated 1649, and deals with rarioos aspects of the art 
of poetr 7 as well as other matters. He excelled 
in his description of nature, and is especially famous 
ioT his description of the six seasons in which he is 
considered to have excelled all Hindi poets with 
the exception of Dev Dstt. Another work of 
bis is the Kivya KalpAdrum. His poems were 
• probably written as detached verses and collected 
afterwards. The following is from bis desaiptiOD of 
sprinc {boittHty .— 

'* During 4)* »p*rtiv( tprtog the pslie trM irt In full bloom, with 
red flowen, pirti ol which howerer appear Irem their blackMM to 
bsvc b««a dipped ia iok. Switroi ol b«M *r* foini^ to tbm to gather 
honep. The mild ecruih wind 1* biewitig hiifrince in the gardmr end 
<ore*U. The poet Seolpeti iifi, ' U ih« ipnng, by eeiututly kioking 
at theot flowen the idea of writiDg poetry hu bom etrongly brought 
Umyraliid.’ Thcnd glow of the upper pan ot the llowm clearly 
pourtrayr the buralng detire and ntniag of a lortr, while the 
blackoeM of tbe lower part, like a fire Burnt out oerapletzly and turned 
to ehafCDol, miggeati'.the pangi of Hpantho.'' 

The Tripothi Brother*. —Ratnikar Tfipithi was a 
Kanauji Brahman who lived at Tikv&mpor in the 
district of Cawnpore and bad four sons, idl of whom 
became famoas Hindi poets. They flourished in tbe 
reigns of Sh&h Jsh&n a^ Aursogteb In the latter half 
of tbe seventeenth century and amplified and developed 

work of Keiav Dis. Tbe eldest was Chinibmani 
7'rt>d/Ai, who was patronised by several rulers as 
well as by the Emperor Sbih Jshin, He is regarded 
as one of tbe great authorities on the subject of poetical 
composition {i&kitya). Among hts works are ChJutnd 
Bi£hir, a treWta^(>. prosody, Kbvya Vivei, Kavi-kul 
Kalpaian*. and Kovya Pr^bi. He was also the 
author of a ^dmdyati in kaviUa and other metres. 
The pame of the youngest brother was Jafi Sankar 
or Kan0 Tripitf^ Both Cbinttmaoi and Nil 
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Kftptb were excelled &s poets b; the other two 
brothers. BbOshap and Mat! RSsi. 

Bheskan Trip/^ffn visited the coiiits of sereralkinfs, 
but his special patrons were §iv Rij (or of 

Sitftra sod Cbhatrssftl of Paoid. On one occasion the 
latter monarch helped with his own shoulder to carry 
the poet's palanquiD, and Rij bestoa-ed lavish 
rewards upon him, ^tvinsos one occasion five elephants 
and twenty-Sve tbousand rupees for t single poem. 
The principal work of Bhushao is the RSf Shashan 
which is an excellent aoconnt of rhetoric as nsed in 
poetry, and each fi^e of rhetoric it iUnstrattd bj a 
verse in honour of Siv Rtj. It was composed between 
1666 and 1673. Some of the works of BbQshap have 
bean lost. But besides the Sir Rif BAtsAan there are 
extant other verses in praise of £iv Rkj sod of 
ChhatrasU. Bhfishtp is considered to have excelled 
in the tragic, heroic, and terrible styles, and holds a 
very high rank amongst Hindi poets. He is esped^ly 
famous for his keen interest in the progress and glory 
of the Hindus, and this is one of the features of bis 
poetry which is very much admired. It was this 
interest which attached him so much to Siviji, the 
Marftthk hero, who did so much to weakeu the 
hfuhammadau power. Here is a translation of one of 
his verses :•>- 

Al Indts subdued tunbhi, ■ the bdf as fire oreecoset tbe mi, m 
RSaachaDdnofeicaineiht hrao^te Riisfi, m ihewind eremwefitbc 
wsHtv, M aeiBbhu evercitne Cupid, ut Rtma, tbe Lord of Bnhmiu, 
oTcicBflie Sahans Bal, *i fire crercutaeo ih« faimnehM el e tree, ii ■ 
leopard erercoenei ■ herd oi dwr. u a liee overoomee elepisntu, u 
light orenomei darkneio, u Krittma crracaiee Kinhe, to, Bbuihan 
aaje, the lien Si* R&| overeome* the MuhantcBadana.'* 

Jt/ati Rim TripMM lived first at tbe court of Mahl> 
rija Riv Bh&Q Singh of Bondi and afterwards at that of 
Riji Samhbn Nith SoUaki. In honour of bis first 
patron be composed a work on rhetoric called LaBi 
Lalim. Among tbe illustrative verses are many in 
^aise of bis patron as well as love verses and others, 
llis work is considered to give a very clear and easily 
noderstood account of the subject of rhetoric. It was 
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composed About 1664. The Ckhand Ptngal is e 
treatise on prosody composed in bonoor of Sanbhu 
N&th. The Rat Rij is a treatise on lovers containing a 
N&yiki Bhed and is considered to be a very excellent 
work. Uati Rkm also composed the Sal Sox Mali R&m. 
As a poet he is famed for the purity and sweetness of 
bis language, the excellence of his similes, and for his 
descriptions of the dispoaitioos of men. Many oi his deh&t 
are considered equal to those of Bih&rl L&l. 

Other Poet! oI the tine ol Sheh Jehae.— R&>& Sambhu 
N&th Singh of Sithr& (6. 1650) was the friend and 
patron of Matt Rim a^ other poets. He was the 
anthor of a Niyih& Bhed and a Nakhiikk which are 
much admired. The latter is sometimes considered to 
be the best work of its kind extant. 

Saranatx (fl, 1650} was a Brahman of Benares, 
learned in Sanskrit composition. At the instance of 
Shih Jabin be took to writing poems in Hindi. His 
^ief work of this kind was the Kavinirh Malta Lati, 
in which there are many poems in praise of his pstrcn 
as well as of prince D&ri Shukoh and the Begam 
SihibL 

TuUi (fl. 1655) was only a mediocre poet himself, 
but in 1655 be compiled an excellent anthology of 
poetry, called the Mavi Mhli, which includes poems 
by seventy-five diflerent authors from 1443 to 1643. 

Another writer of this period was Vtding Rdy 
(fl. arc. 1650). He was the author of the Pirn PtakJU, 
a work describing the manner of counting the months, 
etc, by Hindns and hfuhammadaas, which was compiled 
by the orders of the Emperor Shih Jahin. 

Bihari Lai Chaebe.—The most celebrated Hindi 
writer in connection with the art of poetry is BiAM 
IM Ckaubt (drc. 1603-1663). He is said to have been 
born in Gwalior and to have spent bis boyhood in 
Bundelkhai>d- On his marriage he settled at Muttra 
the home of the Braj Bbisbi dialect, in which-his 
verses are composed. His patron was Riji Jai Singh 
of Jaipur, who ga%'e him a gold askrai\ for each dokh. 
Bih&ri Lil's fame as a poet rests upon his Sat Sai 
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** * coUflction of approximately Mveo 
t^cfUs. The majority of the 
u^® amoroas utterance* of 

Krishua, bat ea^ coaplet is complete to 
itself. They are intended to illustrate figure* of 
rhetoric and other constituents of a poem. A* the 
connect themselves into a story the order 
of their arranswacnt can be chanced and they have 
come down in different recensions. The most famous 
u that made tor prince Xxam Shih, the third son of 
the Enaperor Auranescb. and hence called the Aram 
iM^ recension. A brief description of this work 
Will help to iDdicate the nature of Hindi works on 
poetics. The vast amount of literature of this type 
seems to ideate that in India the dictum that a ii<>« 
IB boni and not made would have to be reversed. In 
the Aram Shihi reoeniion there are first a few 
miscellaneoQs verses. Then there are verses applic¬ 
able to each of four kinds of hero (njtyai}, followed 
by nearly two hundred verses which deacribe the 
varieties and sub-varieties of heroine \n&yikdi) Next 
there are verses illnstratiae the varioua constituents 
of poetic style (rat), its excitants and its ensuants 
atnon* which verses abont a hnndred and seventy deal 
witli the pangs of love in separation. The third 
s«tion is a Jv^AiUA, and ends with verses descriptive 
of the six Indian seasons. In the fourth part there 
arc moral apophthegms and allnsive sayings snd 
a oollection of verses illastrating sentiments appro¬ 
priate to variona oceawions. In the last part besides 
the condnsion and other verses there are verses 
Illustrating the different styles (r«) of poetry, which 
are considered la India to be nine in number. These 
are Aisya (eomic). Aaruni (pathetic), raarfrw 
(furious), Mra (heroic), bkay&naka (terrible). 

(disgustfnl), odbAuia (marvellous), iinta 
(quietistic), and tyingira (erotic). Only tic first 
eight are referred to in this part of the Sat Soi, as the 
last (mngdra) had already been dealt with at length 
in an earlier part of the recension. 
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Bihlri LU wM ooc the orieinator of this form oi 
composltioa. Sinular works bed appeared lo Sanskrit, 
one of which is called Sspi» SutiJH, the Sao^rit 
e^ulvaleDt of the Hindi (“ seven centaries/' i^. 

of verse). Tula! Die had written a Sa/ Sai before the 
time of Bihiri Lil, as well as other Hindi poets. But 
Bihlri Lll ondoubtedly achieved very (treat excellence 
in this particular line, and bis work has had a large 
number of commentators (u many as thirty in number) 
and many imitators. Hari Prssid (R. 1775) of 

Benares translated the Sai Sai into Sanskrit. Each 
couplet had to be complete in itself, and yet in such a 
small space the poet most give an entire picture. 
Condienesa of style was tberofore an absolute necessity, 
and besides this all the different artiCces of Indian 
rhetoric bad to be illustrated in turn. Tho work of 
Bihiii Ltl is a triumph of skill and of felicity in expres* 
eion. He is perhaps at his best in hia description of 
natural phenomoos, as when be describes the scent- 
laden breese under the guise of a way-worn pilgrim 
from the sontb. Naturally a work of this kind aboonda 
in obscurities and on account of the peculiarity of its 
style is very difflcnlt to translate. In the following 
verse Bihlri lAl gives a riddle:— 

At ««ea one the rog«e, aixl leith my tmtei 
Tayed with a ewcet audaea—with ae'er a ‘pletM* 

Saatthed a rude kiia—then wooed me with urtaaei. 

'Who wit it, dear ? ‘ 'Thy love?' 'No, dear, the hretu." 

Jaawaat Siagf\,—fl/aASrifa Jatiaan/ SinfA of Jodh¬ 
pur (Hirwlr) Ignrcs in history as an opponent of 
Anrangteb. He was born in 1625 and died in 1681. 
In 1634, while still a boy, he came to the throne. In 
literature hia chief fame rests on his BAStAS BApjAan, 
a work on rhetoric in 261 dcAii. This work, which was 
founded on a Sanakrit one, has bsd a large number of 
commentators. Though Reiav D&s was the first great 
Hindi writer on this aubject he is considered heretical 
in some points, and for tbcee who do not fdlow Keiav 


' Tnnalatioe (tom Imptrial GutOitr oi Indio, Vol. II, p. 423. 
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Dia, the BAisU BkHshan is the sreAt text-book. 
Jaswtnt Singh vru the anthor of tevera] other poems 
which are connected with the Vedanta philosophy. 

D«t Kavi.-'/Tev Dait, more commonly known u 
Dav Kecvi (circ. 1673-1745) was a Sanidhya Brahman 
who was born at Etawah. At the ag;e of sixteen he 
redted bis first effort before Prince Asam Sh&h. In 
search of a patron he visited many places in India but 
seems to have been dissatisfied with each in t«m. His 
most famous patron was Rij& Bbogi L&l. His various 
wanderings enabled him to give acenrate descriptions 
of the inbabitants of different parts of India. He was 
a prolific writer and is credited by some with having 
composed as many as seventy-two different works. 
Only aboat thirty of these are extant. They include 
a play called Dev Miyt Prai>akckKoA works on the art 
of poetry. Amongat his most famous works are the 
J8iibil8t, the Raibiltc, and the Premekendrikb. Most of 
his verse is of an erotic character, but from the point 
of view of form and language he is to be reckoaed 
amongst the greatest Hindi poets. He wrote in Braj 
Bhlshk, and bJa verse is adorn^ with all the recogoised 
ornaments of style. In his handling of rhymes, bis 
use of attributes, his drawing of comparisona, his kaow- 
ledge of the sayings enrrent amongst men, and bis 
description of heroines who represent women typical 
of various parts of India, he is considered to have ^ewn 
the greatest skill. 

Here are some translations of bis verses 
Call me a wicked ptneti, noble or ignoble, call me poor, erone 
who u to be blemed, call me a wotnao m ill-fame—whether io ebia 
world, the world of mca, or la the hew of woridt I dwell, ntrertheleae 
I aa leparate freo all theae world*; whether ray body i* derinyrd, or 
the gede and guru* are dreirored, or mr life h dettroyed, I will itet 
fire up ray obmnaey, He who dwelt) In Briodthan, wenring a crown 
atkd yellow garoienli, with hin I ara raadly io lore.” 

* • • e • 

“ The work of a man of ooble nc*. the geolilily of a nobleraao, 
the wealth of e generow* mao, a woniBB of goM character, the bonoor 
ef giring, nnefodty like that of SQr Die, the luilN of elrtue, a woman 
who walka like aa clephaoc, watet io the hot weather, tb« ivnehine of 
October, the emiling lighttiiog atcompaoied by cloudo duriog the 
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moaih ol NoTefnb«r, the fnll bimd, the oonuBf «un, the dayi of the 
wiatertMaon, the «lghi»«f iprleK—Dev Mjn theee arc ibom e«<:ieDt,” 

Utter Writer* o» tb« Ari ot Po«try.—The rei^ of 
Aurangzeb (1658>1707^ waa marked by the be^ioninf 
of the decay of the Muebal Empire. It was also the 
time when a period of decadeoL'e in Hindi poetry set in. 
This however was not felt at first as is shown by the 
names mentioned above. But towards the end of 
Anraneseb’a reign, and still more after bis time in the 
eighteenth century, the decline becomes evi^nt. 
While the number of poets still continues to be great 
there are no names of such outstanding importance as 
marked the time of Akbar and his immediate soccassors, 
aod most of the writers are only imitators of greater 
poets who preceded them. The severe Aurangseb 
was unfavourable to the arts aod to Hindu learning, 
but the court patronage of poeta was not entirely 
withdrawn, and many poets attended bis court and also 
that of his son Babador Sbih (1707-1712). The follow¬ 
ing are some of the writers on the art of poetry and 
kindred subjects from the time of Aorangaeb down to 
the end of the eighteenth century 

Kulpa-ti Miira (bom circ. 1620) was a Cbanbe 
Brahman of Agra and a nephew of Bih&ri Lil Cbaube. 
He attended the court of Maharaja Ram Singh of 
Jaipur. His chief work, which is dated 1670, is the 
Rai Raharya, a work on poetics. 

Ram J\ (born 1646} was the anther of a NtyM 
Bkei as well as other works. 

(born 1643), of Bundelkhap4> wrote several 
works on poetical composition. 

SukkDnMiira (fi. drc. 1686), of Kampili, attended 
several courts. The R&jl of Gtuf gave him the title 
of Kavirtj. He wrote works on prosody, poetical 
composition and other subjects and is considered a poet 
of very great merit. 

Nrwij (fl. drc. 1700) was a Brahman who lived at 
the Coart of R&ji Chhatrasil of Pann&. He was the 
author of a play called the ^aknutali N^ak as well as 
of many detached verses. 
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Trivtil (fl. circ. 1700), of Banpuri in ibe 
Doab, wM for maay yeara ia attendance at the court of 
Aurangeeb, and afterward! at that of the R4j4 of 
Jambfl. He is conatdered to be an excellent poet. 
Among other works be compiled an anthology, called 
KAlidai HajAri, which contains a thoasand poems 
eelccted from the works of over two hundred poets 
from 1423 to 1718. 

Alam (fl. 1703) was a Brahman who fell in love 
with a Muhammadan woman named Sbekh Rangresin, 
who was a dyer by trade. He became a M uh a mm adan 
and married her. Sftekk Ranfruin also wrote poetry. 
Xiam was in the service of Muaxzam Sbifa. son of 
Aurangzeb. His poetry is considered to be very 
besutifnl. 

firxpati (fl. 1720) is counted ss one of the authorities 
on poetical composition. His most famous work is the 
Kaiya Sarof. He wrote several other works also. 

SAraH Miira (fl. 1729), of Agra, wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Sat Sal of Bibiri LU, and also one ou the 
Rank Priyi of Ktt&v Dii. He also wrote works on 
rhetoric and other sabjects, loclnding a Nakkiikk. 

6'si«/a« (fl. 1729), of Benares, was a Brahman who 
was ia the service of Qamriiddin Kh&n (the Vaur of 
the Emperor Muhammad Sbib) who gave the poet 
liberal rewards. At the orders of bis patron Ganjan 
wrote a work on poetics in which there are many 
verses in praise of the Vaxir. It is considerecl to be a 
work of great merit. 

Guru Daft Singh (fl. 1734) was Riji of Amethi. 
He wrote under the name of Bhttpati. His principal 
work was an excellent Sat Sat in imitation of that of 
Bihiri 141. 

Task Nidhi (fl. 1734) lived at Siagranr in the 
district of Allahabad. He wrote the Sudkinidhi and 
other works on poetics including a NakfUikh, which 
are much admired. 

Dalpati Riy, a merchant, and Bansidkar, a Brabniao 
(fl. 1735J, both of whom lived at Abmedabad, wrote in 
collaboration the AlahkAr Ratnikar. It was inscribed 
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to Rftji Singb, of Udaipur, and ii a kind of 

commentary on the Bh&sh& Bhfisbao of Rijk Jaswaat 
Singh. 

S&mnitk (fl. 1737) was a Brahman who was patro* 
nised by a SOB of the Riji of Bbaratpur. Among other 
works be wrote the Pxyllsh Nidhi, which is considered 
to be a standard work on the art of poetry. 

Rat Lin (S. 1740), whose real name was Sayyad 
Gnlim NabI, of Bilgrtm, in the district of Hardoi, 
wrote several works on poetics which inninrfu a 
Nakkiikk called Akf Darpan. 

Uday Nith Ttivedi (fl. 1740), of Banpnri in the 
Doab, was the son of K&lid&a Trivedi. He was the 
poet-lanreate at the coart of the Rftji of Amethl, anH 
wrote on the inbject of poetics. His son rHUak 
Trntdi (6.. 1750) also wrote on the same sabiect. 

Bairi SiJ (fl. 1768) wrote on the subject of rhetoric. 
His Bkifhi Bharat^ is oonstdered to be a standard work 
of great excellence. 

Kishar (fl. 1768) was an excellent poet whose 
varions detached verses are collected in the Kisker 
Sakfrah, He is considered to be very successful in bis 
description of the six seasons. 

Dait or Dtv Dati (fl. ctrc. 1770) was the author 
of the Laiitya Laii, a work on rhetoric which is said 
to resemble the Lalit LaiSm of Matl Rlu. 

CkandoH Riy (fl. 1773) attended the coort of the 
Rlji of Ganr. He wrote many esteemed works on the 
art of poetry. He bad twelve pupils, all of whom 
became successful noets. 

Raian Kavi (born drc 1741) wrote works on 
poetics, which inclnde the Faith Sk&h Prak^ and the 
FaUk Bk^ihan. He is considered to be a poet of great 
merit His examples are mostly verses in praise of bis 
patron Fateh Sbih of Bundeli. 

Manx R&m MUra (fl. 1772) has given in the fifty- 
aix verses of his Ckkand Chhappani s very coodse and 
well-written account of the art of poetry. This poem, 
which somewhat resembles the Sanskrit Sntras, is 
considered to be very excellent 
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BoikdFlra&bfldt (fl. ctrc. 1773-1803) wm connected 
with Pnooi. He wns the aothor o{ the hkon&mi and 
some detadied verses which are much admired. He 
was a poet of love, and his verses were written mostly 
in praise of a ooartessn named Subb&n. 

Jan Gop&i (d. 1778) was the author of the 
Samartir, a work which is said to be full of poetic 
feeling. 

Dnki ffandan (fl. 1784-1800) wrote the Sfingir 
CkorUr, which is a Niyak-N&yiki Bked, and other 
mach-praised works connected with the art of poetry. 

Rkm, or Tkin (A. 1791), a Bblf, was the 
author of a work on poetics called Daltl Pvakii. 

BfW (fl. 1792-1817) wrote works on poetics, rheto¬ 
ric, etc. His best verses are said to be verses of satire. 

Bhaun (fl. 1794), a Bbftt, who was skUled inall the 
Ifracos of poetry, wrote inBraj Bhishi works connected 
with the poetic art. 

BkikkA DSs (fl. 1734-1750) was a Kayasth of 
Pratip^h, in BuodeIkha9d. He is more generally 
know'll by the name of Dit. His patron was Hind&pati, 
brother of R&}4 Prithvlpati. He borrowed phrases 
from other poets, especially from sripati, but is con¬ 
sidered nevertheless to be an excellent poet. Besides 
many works connected with the art of poetry be alio 
translated the Vitknu PurOna into Hindi verse. 

Gnman Miira (fl. 1744) attended the court of 
Akbar Ali Rhin. He traalated the Naiskadha of Sri 
Harsha and wrrote several works on poetics. 

Raghu NSik (fl. 1745), of Benares, was the father 
of Ookol Kith, who is celebrated as the translator of 
the Mak&ikkrata into Hindi. Raghn Nith was a 
writer on the art of poetry, bis works being much 
admired. They include a oommentary on the Sat Sal 
of Bih&ri L&l. 

fCnmUr Mani Bkai^ (fl. 1746) was a very skilled 
poet, who wrote a good work on poetics called Raiik 
Rasit. 

^ati^ku tiaik Miira (fl. 1749) attended the court of 
Bhagwant Rftjr Khichi, Rftji of Asothar. He wrote 
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several tntidi**dmired works oa poetics and was the 
preceptor of Siv Arsela and other poets. 

Shi Aruli (S. drc. 1750) wrote oo poedcal com- 
poaicioB and prosody. 

Jagai Singh (fl. circ. 1770) belonged to the family 
of the Rail of Gondl and Bhingt and was a pupil of 
Sir Arsell. He wrote on prosody ax>d rhetoric. 

Jhakur (fl. circ. 1750) excelled especially in the 
tavaiya metre, and bis works are mostly in the erotic 
style. His moat famous work is the .$«/«<(. He 

also wrote a comaentarT on the Sal Sm of Bihirl LU. 

fiari Ckaran DAt (fl. 1776) was a Brahman, of 
K^ishpagarh (liirwLr). He wrote commentaries on the 
kavi PriyS and RatiA Priyt of Kefav D&s, as well as 
on the Sat Sal of Bihiri L&l, and was the author of other 
works also. 




TULSI DAS AND THE RAMA CULT 


TuUi D**.— The most celebrated name ia Hindi 
literature is ucdoabtadl; that of TulA Dis, whose 
Hindi Ji&miyatt has had great and deserved fame not 
only in India but throughout the whole world. The 
details of his life, apart from legends, are very scanty. 
He is said to have been born about 1532, and his 
father’s name is given as Atma RLm and his mother's 
as Hulasi. Ris own name was at first Rimboli, bat 
when he became a devotee he took the name of 
Dfis. The place of his birth is not known with certainty. 
According to some he was born at Hastiniper; 
according to others at Hljipnr, near Chitrakdt. Bat 
the tradition which is most generally accepted is 
that he was born at Rtjpur. in the district of Bfiodi. 
He was a Eanaaji Brahiun, and it it said that his 
furu was Narharidls, who was sixth in preceptoriaK 
succession from Rimsnanda. He himself tells ns, in , 
the introduction to the that he stndied at _ 

Sukar'khet, or Soron. When he was a yoting man it 
is said that he loved bis wife very much, and one diy, 
when she had gone home to her father's house, Tulsi 
Dis was greatly troubled on account of separation 
from her. He therefore hastened sHer her, although 
it involved crossing a swollen river in the dark. His 
wife, however, rebuked him, saying that if only 
he would have as great devotion to Rima, the earth 
would become gold. These words acted as a call to 
Tulsi D&s. At daybreak he left home, and benme a 
devotee of Rima, taking up his abode at Benares. 
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There be spent the greater part of his life, though 
he also visited other places, such as Soroa, Ayodhyi, 
Chitrakat, Allahabad, and Briodlban. Many legends 
are told about him. but scarcely anything that is 
reliable. Nlbb& Dis. the author of the Bhaktam&lS, 
is said to have been his friend, and Sdr D&s is also 
supposed to have visited him. He was not directly 
connected with the court, though Rlji Mlo Singh and 
Abdul Rahim Kbfiakh&na are said to have befrie^^ 
him, and no doubt he was affected by the artistic 
Influence in literature which was characteristic of the 
age in which be lived. Tolu Dis died at Benares 
in 1624. 

The great masterpiece of TulsI Die is the Rimiytuf- 
This it the name by which it is generally known, 
but he himself called it the R&m-<harH-minat, the 
Lake of the deeds of Rima.” It was commenced in 
1575, according to his own statement iu the prologue. 
The story of Rima had been told long before by the 
Sanskrit poet Vilmiki, who lived probably in the 
fourth century b.c., and it has been a frequent theme 
of Indian poets in the various languages of India. The 
RUm&yaif of TulsI Dis is not, however, a translation 
of that of his Sanskrit predecessor. The genersl 
outline of the story is the same, but there is a 
great deal of difference in treatment It is only 
in the broadest outline that the two agree. Not only 
are there different episodes in each, but even in the 
main story the inddents are differently placed and 
often have quite a different complexion. The main 
difference, however, between the work of V&ltniki and 
that of Tuin Dis is is their theological outlook. In 
books II to VI of Vilttuki’s poem Rima appears as 
a man and only a man, except in one passage which has 
been interpolated into the sixth book. The first book, 
in which Rima and his brothers are regarded as partial 
iucarnations of Vishnu, is considered by scholars as 
a later addition. In the poem of Tulsi Dis, however, 
Rima appears throughout as an incarnation of the 
Supreme God. The same theological position as that 
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of Tulu DIs was alto characteristic of a Sanskrit work 
by an unknown poet called the Adkyitma Jtamdjan, 
the date of whl^ la not earlier than the foorteenth 
century A.D. It it not unlikely that it was this work 
which was the real precortor of Tulsi D&a’t 
Besides thoir theological attitude they have - other 
points in common, but even a casual acquaintance with 
the two poems will make it clear that the work of 
^al D&a is far superior in poetic merit. . 

Tulsi D&s was in line with that teixlency of the 
ikakti movement, which we have already noted in 
a previous chapter, in using the vernacular for his great 
poem. But he knew be would meet with his critica, 
espedally titoongst the Sanskrit pandits, who would affect 
to despise his work as a cooceaaion to the uneducated 
multitude. There is quite a long passage in the intro* 
duction tothe Rdm&yan in which be vindicates bis style 
against the critics. *' My lot," he writes, “ia low, my 
purpose high; but I am confident of one thioK, that the 
good will be gratified to bear me though fools may 
laugh. The laughter of fools will be grateful to me¬ 
ss they have no taste for poetry nor love for Sima 
I am glad that they should laugh. If my bocaely 
speech and poor wit are fit subjects for laughter, let 
them laugh ; it ia no fault of mine. If they have no 
understandingof true devotion to the Lord, the tale will 
seem insipid enough ; but to the true and orthodoot 
worshippers of Hari and Kara the atory of Raghubar 
will be sweet as honey." The wonderful acceptance, 
however, which the poem of Tulsi Dis has received has 
been iu greatest viodication. Amongst all classes of 
the Hindu community in Nnth India, with the excep* 
tlon perhaps of a few Sanskrit pandits, it is to-day 
everywhere appreciated and venerated whether by rich 
or poor, old or young, learned or unlearned, and it has 
sometimes been called tbe Bible of the Hindu people 
of North India. 

One most commendable feature of the Ramdyam is 
its pure uxi lofty moral tone, in which it comparea 
very favourably with the literature put forth by some 
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of the devotees of Kiiaboa. In one ptssa^, in which 
Tolsi Dis has beea explaining why he calls his poem 
the "Lake (or"poad''} of Rime's deeds," he says, 
" Sensnal wretches are like the cranes and crows that 
have no part in such a pond nor ever come near it; for 
here are no pmrient and seductive stories, like snails 
or frogs and scnm on the water, and therefore the 
lustfol crow and greedy crane, if they do oome, are 
disappointed." This claim n^e by Tuln D&s was a 
just one, and it is this feature of his poem which has 
given it BO much value in holding np a high moral Idea! 
before its readers. 

The dialect which Tulsi Dfts nsea is the old Bais* 
wlrl, or Avadhl, dialect of Eastern Hindi, end through 
bis influence Rimaite poetry since his day has gener¬ 
ally been in this dialect. He uses, however, many 
words from other dialects, especially from Braj Bhishi. 
His language abounds in oolloqnialisms, and iSdsi Du 
has little scrnple in altering a word, or adopting a 
corrupt pronondation, to make it fit into his metre or 
rhyme. Like other Indian poets he makes use of many 
conventional similes and stereotyped phrases. The 
gem which is supposed to be in the serpent's head, and 
the mythical power of the swan to separate milk from 
the water with which it hu been mixed, and his con¬ 
stant use of such phrues as “lotos-feet," are exam¬ 
ples. But there are many other pusages which show 
that Tulsi Die was a true observer and lover of natore. 
In one place he speaks of King Dairatb, in bis grest 
distreu, writhing like a fish in the scour of a turbid 
river," a passage which, Mr. Orowse Cells us, possled 
commentators until someone discovered that this wu 
a true phenomenon of nature. Tulsi Dks's love of 
nature comes out in many such passages u the 
following, taken from the Jrs»ya 

“The Lord iveDi oa fnxn there lo the ibore of the deep uid 
betutlful bke called Pa/npi ; itt water u «(etf w the tout of the 
laieti: with chinniag Highta of atepe oa each of ita (our aidta ; where 
hcMii of diMeteni kindi cane a* Ihep liotod, to drink of the flood. like 
crowiU of bcggan at a good maa’i tote. Cadcr iu covar of donee 
lotiM.lctrci the water was aa difficult Wdiwlagunh ao ia the uneabodied 
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•cpreoif wiflJ "oder tli« wil ol dibmrt phtremta*. Th« h*ppjr fi«h 
w«rc *11 in placid rtpoae tt tk* of the deep pool, like me d*f» 

of the riehteow th»t are p*M«d in peace. Lotuia of maay eoloun 
diaalcTM thdr llowen; thitc nw a bnnittg of nnulous bee*, both 
boMTmaken and bumble-bee*; wblle awani at»d waterfowl "« *o 
Dowv you woold think they bad reco^iaed tbe and wet* lelbiiK 
hi* praiie*. Tbe fee** **d mn*« *od otbet bildi wet* *o numetou* 
Ibai only aeeioK would be b*!it»lo|. m eeocda could deecribe thm. 
The debcbchal eoiee of M many beautiful biidi teemed la an invItatMO 
mibe wayfaren. The aainit bad built tbcmtelvet a bout* Dear the 
lake, with mainifieent fomt-trae* all round—the eJumfo. the 
naditoH, the badomb and temdia, the pd<eia, the karhof, Ih* dbdb and 
the manco. Erety tree bad put forth is new Ittve* aad flower* and 
waa reionaot with iwarma of beat. A deliahtful air, toft, cool and 
fractani, wai ere* in dalicloui moiioei, and tha eoainr of the eu<ko« 
wat ao eUaaani m hear that a itinl'a meditation would bt btokrn by t(. 
The treei, ladm with fwita, bowed low to tha giDnod. like a eancnu* 
mmI whom erety iocreata of femme rcoidcfa only more hunbie than 
before."' 


The Story is divided into seven chepters, or 
osmed respectively SiS, Ayffdiyd, Arofya, 

SvnJar. Lankd, and Uitara. Of these the second, 
trbich describes the scenes at Ayodhyi that led up to 
Rlma’s taniahment to the forest, is considered the best 
The characters are consistently drawn, and tneoy of the 
scenes are full of deep pathos. Tbe frief of D^atb, 
the filial piety meekness, eenerosity and oohality of 
R4ma, the wifely devotion of Siti, the courage and 
enthusiasm ofLakshmsn, tbe unselfishness of Bharat, 
as tbe genius of Tula! Dis has described them, cannot 
but awaken a response to the heart of the reader. 

The object which TuIk Dls had In mind, however, 
was not merely to tell in beautiful verse a wonderful 
story, l»t to use It as a vehicle for preaching the 
supreme value of the worship of Rima. Though Tnlsi 
Dfcs accepted, like other leaders of the Vaishnava 
movement, the pantheistic teac hi ng of the Vedinta, it 
was tempered by belief in a iiersonal God, whom he 
identified with the incarnation Rbaia. His poem is a 
passionate appeal to men to devote themselves to 
the worship of this God. The theological digressions 
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which Tulsi D&3 sometimes makes, aod the fregueat 
hymns he loserts, may be to some extent a drawback 
to the literary value of the JlamSyan, but they are 
excused by the purpose which Tulsi Dks bad in view, 
lo these hymas the powers of Tolai D&s as a poet are 
manifest, and even those who do not accept his rcli- 
fioas ideas cannot but admire the spiritual earnestness 
which the hymns display. The followine is from the 
£il KS ^.— 

" To the Rina of hUTtft b« all glory fivea, rtiugt «( ertadon in 
dlttrtaa and car*. 

PriHH tad kin* bein'etidlng, Ml'* brid triumph aadlng, bwi 
bclortd cf LaktIunI, Occan'i daughter lair. 

Htarwi and nttk'i upholder, who, than all tnea balder, dire* to 
•caa the leaet oi thy itrange myitoioui way i 

Brer kind ind luring, humble nala appioring, may thy gnciow 
fiTour reach now to me. I pray. 

Spiritall-perrading, fleihlyiienaf evading, hail Mukund imaotul, 
lord it bluifaTiiHi lupreme. 

Ever pure and holy, whom the Quan ol Folly hae aa power to 
tangle in her wcrld-deludiag drcun. 

^Iwy, glory, glory, tbeme of eodleiw ttory, rang by taiDi* and 
lagei in an eoitaiy of lore. 

Dalle, alghtly gaiine do the right amtring, Kmtcc of every 
blttoing, Hari. loed of heaven above. 

Triune isEanutieo, who at earth’* cmtion, wtrt alone prcriding, 
and ethir rid wat oooe; 

. Though in prayer unable, aod ay faith unatable, 0 great ria. 
dcmycr, hear our haptcH moan. 

Life'* alarm* dirpelling, all diaaiHn quelling, comfort oi the 
faithful, be our aucoour now; 

All the god* iaplor* thee, falling low before thee, with unfeigned 
•ubnimiOD of body, aoul, and vow. 

Lord God Bhagatooi, Ved and eke PuiS^, Sindl and Seihi^g, 
and all the triatly throng. 

Find the theme too ipaeiou*, only knowthecgracioui | butcn then 
to help ui la oor hour of wrong. 

la all grace fscelling, 8 * 801 /* choam dwelling. *rfc e« Ufe'tdark 
ocean, home of all (imiI iweet 

God and arint* aad laget. now dii* tempoet tagei. flrineonatefn*- 
boB to claep thy lonu feet."* 

The is nodoubtedly a great poem, worthy 

to rank amongst the great classical masterpieces of the 
world’s literature. It is not indeed without its literary 

* TrtaelatioD by Mr. F. 8. Gmwne. 
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defectt, «nd other Hm£ poets, such u SOr DU, may 
have excelled Tuls DU io the polish of their verse 
and their handling of metres. Bet the MOmiyati of 
TalsI Ms will always hold its place as the work of 
a great literary genius. The importance of its in* 
dueaoe, too, cannot be exaggerated. Ttilsi Bis founded 
no sect, ai^ Indeed added nothing to the theology 
of that school of Hinduism to which be belonged, 
but there is no doubt that the MSaidytM has been the 
most potent factor in making Vaishaavism the accepted 
cult of the vast majority of Hindus io North India 
to-day. 

A brief mention must be made of the other literary 
works of Tvlsi DU. All of them have the object of 
populariaing the worship of Rama. In the Jiim 
6«/«paATulsi Dis tells the story of Rkma in verses 
which sre adapted for singing. The DokOvotl, or DohH 
is a collection of dokls and is not so much an 
epic poem as a moral work. Sir George Grierson thinks 
that it is probably a collection of doh&t from other 
poems of Tuls! Dis, made by a later hand- The 
Kavittivah, or Kav\tisttmb*»dKy also deals with the 
story of Rims and is written in kavitu metre. The 
Vitiay Poiriki is s collection of hymns to Rima and 
is a work which is very much admired. The Sal Sat 
is a similar work to that which Bibiri Lfcl wrote fifty 
years later, but is connected with Rims instead of with 
it contains seven bandred emblematic dohit. 
It is dated 15S5. A great many other works also are 
ascribed to Tulsi DU, but with regard to the genuine* 
ness of some of them there is s great deal of doubt. 
Although the Rkm-ekarU-miws is uodonbtedly bis 
greatest work his poetic powers are also exhibited in 
the other works which be composed. 

Tbc Bhaktanais.—It marks the greatness of the 
achievement of Tutsi Dis that smougst Rlmioaodis, 
or other worshippers of Rima ss the incamition of the 
Supreme, there seem to be fewer Hindi works of out¬ 
standing importance than in other sections of the 
Vaishpava movement, and this is no doubt due to the 
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doroioAtlng; in&ueooe of Tnlst DSs's ^eat work. 
Tbere are, however, some writers who mast be meo* 
tlooed. The BhAklamHi was the work of Dis 

(fl. 1600), who was also known as N&r&yan D&t. He was 
the disciple of A^ra Dis, who aocordins to some was a 
leader of the Vallabba movement of i^hpa worship, 
but by others is said to have been a disdple of Rimi* 
naoda. NaUii D&s was a Dom by caste, and it is said 
that when be was a child he was exposed by bis parents 
during a time of famine to perish in the woods. 
Affra Dfts found him and brought him np. It was at 
the suggestion of bis preceptor that N&bh& D&s, when 
he arrived at maturity, wrote the Bhaklamili, probably 
somewhere between 1585 and 1623. The BhakiamMk, 
or " Roll of the Bhagats,” is a poem in old Western 
Hindi, written mainly in the chkafipai metre. It gives 
an account of the principal Vaishpava devotees, 
whether worshippers of R&ma or of Krishna, though it 
deals chiefly with those whowere worshippers of Rama. 
N&bh& D&s himself seems to have been a R&m&nandi. 
The style is very obacure and compressed. Oenor- 
ally one stansa only is given to each devotee, and 
in this his chief characteristics are described in the 
briefest possible manner, with allusions to different 
legendary events in his life. The Bkaktamili holds 
a very important place in Indian religiota history. 
It would, however, be almost unintelligible bat for the 
commentary which always accompanies it. This was 
written in the kaviUa metre by Briya Dis in 1712. 
In this commentary further legends are added. Tbere 
have also been other later commentators, and their 
work is often printed together with the original text 
of Pf&ihS Dis and the gloss of Priyi Dis. The 
Bhakiamili has been folly translated and adapted in 
all the chief vernaculars of India. 

M^ak Haa.—Malik D&S, who lived in the reign of 
Acrangseb, was the founder of a sect which is closely 
connected with the R&m&nandls. The MalQk D&sis 
worship Rama as an incarnatioa of the Supreme and 
also use images. The midn difference between this 
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sect and that of the Raminaadis Beems to be that the 
toachers of the MahUc D&ala are not ascetics, bat, like 
their founder, laymen, MalQk Dis was a trader by 
occupation, and U said to have been bora at Eari, in 
the district of Allah&b&d, and to hare died at Ja^n- 
n&th. Monasteries of his followers at Ear& and other 
places are still in existence. The works ascribed to 
Malhk D&s include the following :—D<u Ratna (“The 
Ten Jewels ; BhaklnaUal, which deals with Ehsh- 
pa’s regard for his devotees ; Ratn^ikina, which is a 
diasertation oa the soul and (rod. He is alto the 
repoted author of a largo number of detached verses 
and apophthegms which are still Quoted amongst the 
people. A famous one is translated as follows, and 
has been compared with the teaching of St. Matt. 26: 

** Tb« pfthMi <lodi ao srrHec, ai>r httfa tb* fowl of tic lir a duty 
to peefona (to on iti linog); 

Qitoih Mutak Dl*, For til Rlas proHdt lirit tUily 
bmd.” 

The idea of the couplet is based on the belief cuirent 
in India that the python Is anabla to hunt 

for its food, but has to wait with its mouth open for 
its prey to walk into it. 

Oticr WorSca coaaectcd with the Worship ol Rama.-' 
A disciple of Tnln Dis, who was also his constant 
companion, was Btns Mtdkav Ddr (fl. 1600). He is 
said to have written a biography of his master called 
GosStn Chariir, and was also the author of other 
works, including a f/akhdiich. Besides the Rimaysn 
(or Rim-<kArit-pt&nas) and other works of Tulsi Dis 
dealing with the story of Rima, there appeared 
during this period several other works connect^ with 
the same subject. Ckinikmani Tripiif^ (fl. 1650), who 
is meutioned in the previous chapter as a writer on the 
art of poetry, also wrote a Rimiyai} in kaviUa and 
other metres. 

^Jn D&$ (born 1623), of Braj, wrote a Hindi poem 
entitled RSmeharilr, which is founded oa two Sanskrit 
works, the RimSyana of Vilmlkt sod the fianmmSn 
No^aka. 
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hkwarx Prasid TripSfkt (fl. 1673) wrote the RSm 
Silis JUmSyofi, which is a translation oi Valnukl's 
poem. 

BilAtl (S. drc 1692) was the author of two works 
both in praise of R&ma a^ SIti and entitled NeAfiraJkii 
and Slid Pam DAyinmaAfari. Jdui Patikl Saran (fl. 
1703) wrote the Avadk Sdgttr, which is a poem in 
honour of RIma. Bhagwani Rdy (fl. 1750) was the 
ruler of Asotbar, in the district of Fatehpur, and for 
several 7ear5 resisted the attacks of the Muehal 
Emperor, till he was killed by treachery in 1760. 
He was the author of a Ramdy<m. Another work 
dealing with the story of R&ma was the R&m Bilds 
of tambku Ndtk (fl. 1750). TulA SdMb (1763-1843) 
was the eldest son of the R&j& of Poona, but was un¬ 
willing to succeed to the throne. He therefore left bis 
kingdom and renonnoed the world, and becoming a 
wandering ascetic finally settled in Hithras. Besides 
many hymns, he wrote a work called the Gka,\- 
Rdmdyaiy. He claimed that in a previous birth he 
was none other than the great Told E>is himaelf, and 
had in that birth composed the Gka^-RdmAyan, bat as it 
aronsed a great deal of opposition it was not published 
to the world but the Rdm-clutrit-mdnAs was substituted 
in ite place. His work differs in style and language, 
as well as in subject matter, from that of bis more- 
renowned namesake, and is decidedly inferior in 
character. 

Madku S&dtH Dis (fl. drc. 1782), who was a 
poet of considerable merit, was the author of the 
RimOtvamedk, in which he describes the horse-sacrifice 
made by R&nia. Like Tulsl Dis be was a devotee of 
RIma, and bis poetry resembles that of the great 
master. 

Maniydr Singh, alao called Yor (fl. drc. 1785), 
was another devotee of Rama who was a skilful poet. 
He was a Kshatriya, of Benarea His works indude 
the Sanndnrya Lalutri, the SundarkOt^, and the 
HanumHn Ckknbbui, all of which deal with some of 
the legends regarding Rama and Haoumln. 
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GantsA (fl. 1800), who w«s patronised bjr the Riji 
ol Benares, besides other poetics) works, compost 
in Hindi verse a trsoslation of part of Vilmlld's 
XOmJyMfa. 





VII. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF KABIR 

Th* lUbinwBthi*.—The great lofiaonoe which the 
teaching of KabTr exercised is shown by the large 
nninber of sects which owe their origin to the Ht as 
which he promulgated. These sects have their 
literatore in the veroacolar. The Kstarpanthla, who 
trace then direct origin to Kablr, have two divisions. 
One has its centre at the Kablr-chanra in Benares and 
is also associated with Maghar where Kablr died. The 
other has its centre in Chhattisgarh in the Central 
Provinces. Etch of these divisioas is ruled by a 
mAhani, and each has its Hteratnre. The descent of the 
Benares makanu is traced back to Surat Gopil, and that 
of the Chhattisgarh makanu to Dharm Dia. These are 
sometimes said to have been personal diadples of 
Kablr, bat probably lived a Utile later. Although the 
Kablrpanthle have as a whole kept free from the 
worship of images, Hindu inflaence has in various ways 
found iU way back into the sect. Kabir rejected the 
doctrine of divine incarnation, but be himself is often 
MW regarded as an incarnatioa of the Supreme. 
Hindu practices which he condemned, such as the use 
of the rosary, have been introduced. Except the works 
ascribed to Kabir himself the large amoont of literature 
belonging to this sect has been scarcely eie mine d by 
those outaide the sect. The Btjak, already mentioned 
in connection with Kablr, was probably compiled about 
fifty years after his death. Two other works belonging 
^ also be mentioned. These are the^'K** 

^/idkan, which probably belongs to about the middle of 
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the eighteenth century, and the Amor .*fal, vrhich is 
probably as late as 1800. A Rabirpanthl who flourished 
about 1800 and wrote some pithy verses in ku»dalira 
metre was Palin S&hi6. 

Th* SikK».—It has already been mentioned in a 
previous chapter that the religion of the Sikhs, founded 
by Nlnak, was greatly influenced by the teaching of 
Kabir. Ninak was followed by nine gnntt most of 
whom were poets. The sacred book ofjhe Sikhs, 
called the Granih Sikii (or sometimes the Adi Oraniky 
i.t. “Original Granth,” to distinguiah it from the later 
Granthol tht Tenth Onnt), was compiled in 1604 by 
Guru Ariuo (15d3*1606). who was the sixth Gnruofthe 
Sikhs. It contains the compositions of Guru Mknak, 
GutnAkgad, G‘:tiaAmarDSs,GTiTuJiSM Dis.QmiArftiH, 
Grun7’tg Bahadur (the ninth Guru) and a couplet of 
Guru Gonini Singh (the tenth Guru). The com* 
positions of these last two Gurus were added after the 
first compflation. Besides the writings of these Gums, 
the Granih also contains panegyrics of the Gurus by 
the bards who attended on them or admired their 
characters, and hymns of several bhagati, such as 
N&mdev, KaUr aid others, whose teachings corrobo¬ 
rated that of the Gurus. The hymns arc not arranged 
in the Granth according to their authors but according 
to the thirty-one Pigs, or musical measures, to which 
they were composed. All the Gurus, except the last, 
adopted the name of Nluak as their nam da pbtnu. At 
the beginning of the volome is placed the Japjl, which 
was composed by Ninak, and then follow the Sa-Dam, 
the Sa-purhku, and the Sokiti, which are extracts from 
later parts of the books. All these pieces were in¬ 
tended for devotional purposes, and therefore placed at 
the beginning of the book. After the Rigs at the end 
of the volume is the Bkog, or conclusion, which coo- 
tains ilokat and panegyrics. The whole forms a 
lengthy volume, the ideas which it contains being 
repeat^ in endless varistion. For the Sikhs it is a 
hymn-book and prayer-book as well as a mannal of 
theology. The language varies in different parts, bat 
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for (be most part the hymns are written in old dialects 
of Hiadh with some admixture of Panjabi. A hymn of 
Guru Nanak was gfiveo in a previous chapter. The 
followine is one of the hymns of Guru Arjun:— 

“On tbe wtjr tht ntlM caaiiol b« counttd, 

Th« nime of God (lull there be thjr prariiioa | 

Oa the mty where ihcfe te pitch derkneei, 

The une ot God ehall acoempaDT and lif ht thee ; 

On the way where nobody knoweth thee. 

The name of God ehall be there to reeoaolee thee; 

Where there ii ecn ternble heat and mat aunehine, 

Then the name of Ood ehall be a ehadow over thee; 

Then, esech Ef&oak, rh« iHme oS Ood aball rain eettar oe thee.” 

The tenth Guru, whose name was GovinJ Singh, 
held office from 1673 to 1708. It was he who devel¬ 
oped tbe Sikhs Into a ereat military order called the 
Eb&lsi and organised them to resist the Muhammadans. 
Under him many Hindu ideas were introduced into the 
religion of the Sikhs. Oovind Singh composed many 
verses mostly In Hindi (Braj Bh&shk), but some also 
in Peraian and Panjkbt. These works, together with 
the translations and other verses of some in tbe Gum's 
emplov, were collected in the year 1734, after Oovind 
Singh's death, by Bliai Mani Singh into one volume, 
which is called the Granih ol tht Ttntk Guru to distin¬ 
guish it from the jUdi Granlk. It is used for the 
promotion of valoior and other purposes, bot it is not 
regarded by tbe Sikhs as having tbe same authority 
as the Adi Grunik. Besides the Jkpji, or hymns, in 
praise of God, and many other religious verses, It 
contains the Ifukilr /fktak, which is an account 
of the life and mission of Oovind Singh, and other 
poems calculated to stir up the martial velour of tbe 
Sikhs. 

Th« Dadopaathi*.—The founder of tbe sect of 
DidOpanthis was D&dQ (1344-1603), who was born at 
Ahmed&b&d, but spent most of his life in Rajputana. 
According to common report he was a cotton-carder 
by caste, bet the tradition of his followers that he 

' Tnaclatioa byMacaaliA<. “ The Sikh Religion," V«l. HI. 303. 
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was a Brahman is probably' correct. His spirit of 
foreiveoess and kiodnest {dayi) was ao great that he 
was called Dhdu Dayil. His teaching is very similar 
to that of Kablr, but is aot so much affected by 
Mobanimadaa ideas. Unch of the Hinduism against 
which Didfl protested has found its way back into the 
sect. Dido rejected, for instance, the teaching of the 
Ved&nta, caste, aod idolatry, but some of his modern 
followers are Vedintists, and only twice-born Hindus 
are allowed to read the Bans, and the sect has no 
dealings at all with ootcastea Moreover. Did&'s.fidiK 
is worshipped with idolatrous rites. Didfl’s teaching 
was spread by fifty-two disciples. His doctrines 
are contained in the Bdal, a book of about five 
thousand verses. It is ^vlded into thirty-seven 
chapters dealing with such subjects as the Divine 
Teacher, Remembrance, Separation, The Meeting, 
The Mind, Tmtb. The Good, Faith, I^ayer, etc. The 
verses of Dsda are very attractive and have a musical 
rhythm, aod hymns which are included amongst them 
are set to music and used both for public and private 
worship. The following is a translation of a few of 
D&do's verses :— 

" Receivo tbil whkb m perfect tetg mr heini le the occluiion 
•il basidci ; ibuKtoR ell tkiafi for tbe ure of God, for tfan DldS 
decUm !• tbe trot dreeiioo- 

" Cut off pride, tod beceme ecquaioted with that wbidt it devoid 
of till. Attoch younelTa la Rina, who iieioltao, and luffcr thechreid 
of your miditatioBo M bo opon bitn. 

" All have it is their power to take away tbeir ova lira, bat they 
csonot reUaec ihelr eoole fnm pusbbr««t)i; toe Qod alone m able ■> 
pardon the tool, tbooeh ftw deurre Hie larrcy. 

“ Lialen «■ Sie aanooitioM of God, and you will care not be 
hu»(er nee toe thirei; eiither tor hut, oor cold ; ya will bo abtolved 
from tbe imperfictioni of the flab. 

" Draw your miad tortb, fren within, and dedicate it to God; 
bteauet if y« pebdoe tbe itoperfectioni of yout floeb, ye will thiah only 
of God. 

If ye call epoa God, yc will be able to tubdu year Inperfet* 
tioeii, aod ibe eril incUoatioet of your miad will depart Itoa 
jnu; bat they will return to you egata when ye eenae In call upsa 

*' Oadtt loved R&ma ieeeauaily: he partook of bio epiriUnJ 
oaence and conotaotly eaaatoed the airror, which wii within him. 

5 
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"He Mbdu«j th* iiBMrt«ctwn> of the Ue*h. ud oeerciaie ill 
nil ioclieatioa* ; he cnuhed ttttf im^p«r deiire, wbmfore th« lifkl 
of Rina wll! ihine upos Un.’” 

The sect which DidQ founded has a very larse 
literature in Hindi. Didd's two sons were poets, and 
all his fiftytwo disciples are reported to have com¬ 
posed verses, as well as many later followers. The 
moat important poet amongst his disciples was SunJar 
Dis the younger (fl. 162O'16S0), who is also called 
BOiar. By the DidQpantbis he is regarded as ono of 
the beat Hio£ poets, worthy to rank amongst the 
highest names in Hindi literature. He was a volumi¬ 
nous writer. Amongst bis most admired wxks are bis 
Savaiyai (sometimes called the Sttndar Bilti) and the 
Gyin Samudra. Niithal ZMr, a later DadQpanthi poet, 
introduced Vedintic ideas into the teaching of the sect. 

Ta« Lai Daaia.—Z.dl D&i, who died in 1648, was the 
founder of a sect known as the Lil D&sis. He belonged 
to Alwu, and came from a predatory tribe called the 
Meos. Like other teachers whose doctrines un be 
traced to Kabii's influence be emphasized the value of 
the repetition of the name of Rima. Hia teaching 
and hymns are contained in a work called the B^ni. , 
The members of the sect often sing the hymns to 
music. 

The Sadha.—The Sect of the S&dhs was founded in 
1858 by B\r Bh&n, and is found chiefly in the upper 
part of the Doab. Bir Bhin claimed to have received 
his doctrines from a superhuman instructor in the 
form of veraes and couplets These 

wue collected into a volume called the kdi\Upadtla 
("Original Inatruction”). These verses, toge^er with 
those of other teachers like Etlar, Ninak and DidO. 
are recited at the meetings of the sect. 

Dhami Das —Dkarm Dis was boro in 1656 and 
lived at the village of M&djbl in the district of Cbbaprl. 
He was a Kiyasth by caste, and became a devotee. 
He founded a sect which stOl survives. He is the 

* Tnniltiion bj G. R. Siddoa*, io ih« Jovnul o( dw Atiatic 
Socitiy of Bengal, Vol. VI. <1837). 
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reputed aatbor of two Hiodi works, the Sa/ya Prakii 
and the PreiK PraikH. 

Socne Sufi Potts.— A Mohanunadan who wrote Hind! 
verses was YM SiJiti (1668-1723). He seems to 
have beeo a Sflfl. and lived and taught at Delhi. 
Some of his disciples also wrote Hindi verse, soch as 
Ktiav Ddt and BuUS Sikii, both of whom douiisbed 
about 17.30. A disciple of Bulli Sihib was GvliJ SSAii, 
and the latter had a dlsdple called Biikki S&ki6. Both 
of these dourisbed in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and both are the reputed authors of Hio^ 
verse. Two other Hindi writers who may have been 
connected with the same, or a similar movement, are 
DariyA SOikib of Bihir, and Dariyi Sikib of Mi^'kr. 
Both of these were Uahaminadana and flourished in the 
firat half of the eighteenth century. Another Mi±ain- 
madan writer of Hindi verse who also lived in the first 
half of the eighteenth century was BuUt SMh, and was 
probably a Sflfi. 

The Charan Daais.—CharanDis(1703'1782)beloagcd 
to the Dkatar caste of Baniyat. About the year 1730 . 
he founded a sect at DelM, which still exists. He 
bad many disciples who spread his teaching, and be 
admitted as disciples not only men but women also. 
His teaching is very similar to that of Kabtr, and 
emphasizes such doctrines as the value of the repetition 
of the name of God, the importance of the word 
{taida), the need of devotion {bkakti), and the neces¬ 
sity of having a guru. Idolatry was denounced by 
Cbaran Dis, bat has crept back into the sect. The 
gum holds a vary important place in the sect and is 
regarded as divine. Like similar sects it has a large 
literature in Hindi, and great stress is laid on this 
amongst its members, the use of Sanskrit being 
discouraged. The sect possesses translations in Hindi 
of the Bk&gavata Purina and the Biagavad ^tS, 
which are said to have been made, at least in 
part, by Cbaran Dis himself. Charan Das slso com¬ 
posed many other Hindi works which are nrach 
esteemed by his followers. Two of his women 
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diadples were poetesses. These were SaMs/o SSi and 
Dayi BSi. They are said to have been sisters and to 
have belonged to the same caste as Charan Ois. Their 
\’erses are of considerable merj; and fnl] of devotion. 
The Dayi Boik of Dayi Bil was composed in 1751. 

Tk« Siv Narayani *.—^iv NAr&ya^ was a Rajput 
who lived near Ohaaipnr. In 1734 be founded a sect 
which worships God as Brahman witboat attributes, 
and rejects idolatry. Siv Nir&yan is himself regarded 
as an tacarnation by his followers. Outward oon* 
formity to the obaorvances of Hindus and Muhammadans 
is permitted and people of all castes are admitted as 
members. It is said that the Emperor Muhammad 
Shlb (1719-1748) became a member of the sect. The 
fonnder was a voluminoua writer and is credited with 
having composed sixteen books of Hindi verse. 

The Garib Dsaia.—The guru of GaaM Dis (1717- 
1782) is said to have been Kablr, which, although an 
anachronism, seems to show that the sect he founded 
sprang from the Kabfrpanthls. This sect, which 
is still in ezisteooe, consists only of tAdkm, who must 
belong to the twice-born castes. The book which he 
composed, called the Gitnt GranlkSkhii, contains 24,000 
and rAaapdir. Of the»e, however, 7,000 are said 
to be tkkiit of Kabir. Oarlb D&s lived at the village of 
Chhoranl In the Rohtak district of the Panj&b. 

The Ram Saachie.—The sect of Rim Ssnohia was 
founded by Mint Charan (born 1718), who lived in 
Rajputaoa. He was at first an idolater, bat gave ap 
the worship of idols and founded the sect of Mint 
Sane^, or Laverx of R&m," The sect Is now repre¬ 
sented merely by an order of skdkat. His sayings 
and hymns have been collected into a Bin*. The 
third leader of the sect, named Dulki Mim, who 
became a R&m Sanebi in 1776, composed about 10,000 
iaidas and 4,000 sikku. He died in 1824. 

The Sataamia aiul dagjivan Daa.—The sect of the 
Satnimis seems to have been founded before 'the 
middle of the seventeenth century, but the dreomstao- 
ces of its origin are unknown. It was reorganised 
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ftbOQt 1750 by Jagittmfi Dis, who lived et Kotwa. 
between Lucknow and Ayodhyi. As the mme of the 
sect implies, they adore the True Name alone, the 
one God, who it withont attributes, bnt the Hindu 
pantheon ia recognised and the Hiodn iDcarnations 
regarded as the manifeitationt of God. Jagjivaa Dia 
is said to have been a Kihatriya by caste, but the 
sect has spread mostly amongst the outcaates. 
The Hindi verses of Jagjivan Dis are in several 
works, which inclode the Pralkam Grttnik, the 
MaMpralay, and the Gytn Prtk&l. A ditdple of 
Jagjivan named Dulan D&a, who lived in the district of 
Rai Bareilly, was alto a Hindi poet. Other snccesaors 
of Jagjivan who wrote Hindi verse were Jal&R Dks 
and Dew Dkt. A development of the Satnimi sect 
occurred in Chhattisgarh, in the Central Provinces, 
nnder a certain Ghhzi DU, between 1S20 and 1830. He 
introdnoed the ideas of the sect amongst the chamkrt 
of that district though he did not acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Jagjivan. 

The Praa NsthU .—NitK lived at Panni in 
Bundelkbandat the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
under the patronage of R&jl Chhatraskl. He was the 
founder of a small sect in which not only Htndn ud 
Muhammadan but also Christian influences were at 
work. By caste Prin Nith was a Kabatriya, hut he 
was versed in Muhammadan as well as in Hindiu learn¬ 
ing, and he endeavoured to reconcile the two religions. 
The members of his sect are sometimes called Dhitnis, 
from Dhira, a name they give to the Supreme spirit. 
They eat in common, but continne to observe the Hindu 
or Muhammadan practices of their own families. The 
works of Pri? Nith are fourteen in number, all in 
verso, but none of them of very great length. Though 
tbe grammatical 6trtictt(re is purely Hindi, the vocabu¬ 
lary is very largely Arabic or Persian, and the language 
is very unooulb. 

General CharacterUtlca,—All tbe writers who are 
mentioned in this chapter wrote in that poetic style 
which ia classified by Indian authorities as quietistic 
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ras). Much of their verse is smooth sod rb^tb* 
micsl, and the artistic influences which bad come into 
Hindi literatnre were no doubt felt by them to a certain 
extent. But their interest was relifioos rather than 
literary, and few of them rank bisb amon^t Hindi poets. 
If their verses are less rueeed than those of KaUr, they 
are also often lacking; in the Ti^our and charm which 
Characterise his work. The sublets dealt with in these 
voluminous works are not very extensive. The need of 
a furtt and the respect doe to him, the value of the 
repetition of the name of Ood, the supreme importance 
of devotion the delusions of mdyS, the valoe 

of truth, the duty of living a righteous end sober life, 
these and a few kindred topics are repeated over and 
over again, in different ways, at interminable length, 
in a manner which to the ordinary reader is apt to be 
tedious. Nevertheless there are many striking pas¬ 
sages to be found which are full of beauty and inculcate 
valuable lessons. During the greater part of thi* 
period the North of India was passing through a tiwA 
of great political change. The reign of Aurangseb 
(1658-1707) was a long struggle against disintegrating 
forces, and after him the political disorder grew worse. 
Internecine strife and rebellion were frequent. The 
invasions of Nidir Shlh (1739) and afterwards of Ahmad 
Shib Dorrini (1756) were a time of terrible disaster. 
The Marft;hasalio were constantly atlackiiig the Mughal 
Empire, which by the end of this period ceased to 
exist except in narae.^ It was a time of frequent 
calamity, of persecution’ and tyranny ; bat during this 
period many thoughtful men sought pence of heart in 
piety and quietism, and It was in such dreomsunoes 
tbst much of the religious versa referred to in this 
chapter was produced. In these poems the writers not 
only expressed their own aspiration and feeling after 
God, but gave forth many beautiful thoughts which 
were a solace to others in times of distress, and an 
incentive to them to live nobly and to seek after the 
highest ends. The sects whose literature ia described in 
this chapter all owe something to Katar, in some 
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the infiaeace bein^ direct and in others indirect. The/ 
all stand, in theory at least, for a nos-idolatrovis theism, 
and a ffreat many of their tbeolo^cal conoeptiona are 
the same as,.or similar to, those which Kabir taught. 




VIII. 


THE KflllSHrSA CULT 

(1550-1800) 

Tb« Akhtft Chk&p.—Vallabb&cb&rya and his son 
Vi(tb&Inlth, who have been inentioDe>d in a previoas 
chapter as the early leaders of the Vallahhich&ri sect 
at (3obardhan, near Uuttra, each had four disciples, all 
of whom were Uindl poets. They are known as the 
Aik^a Chkap, or the Bight Seals, or Diestamps, because 
the poems they prodnced are regarded as standards 
for that dialect of Western HincU in which they wrote. 
This dialect was the Braj Bh&shi, named after the 
district in which they lived, namely Mnttra and Brindl- 
ban and the surrounding oountry. Since their time 
almost all Hindi poetry connected with the Krishpa 
Cult has been composed in Braj Bbkshi, and it has 
also come to be looked upon as the poetic dialect of 
Hindi par exttUtnce, though Tnlsl Dks and moat of the 
worshippers of Rime wrote in Eastern Hindi. The 
disciples of Vallabbich&rya who are included in the 
AsM* Chhip ware S<lr Krishna Dhs Pay AhM, 
Parmhnand Dhs and Kumbhan Dis. Those of Vitthal- 
nith were Ckaturbkuj DAs, Chini Svaim, Nand DAt 
and Gcvind DAs. All these flouriahed about the middle 
or second half of the sixteenth century. 

Krishna DAt Pay AkAri seems to have been a rival 
of Sfir Das, thongh not equal to him in poetical merit. 
He was, however, the writer of graceful and melodions 
stanzas. His best known work is called the Prem- 
tattvanirnp. Kpshpa Dis had several pupils who 
became poets. According to some one of them was 
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AffTt IH» (fl. 1575), who was ia tora the pieceplor of 
Nhbhi Dis. aothor of the Bhakiam/lli. 

Nartd Da$ holds, next to Sor Dia. the highest place 
as a poet amoogst ^ose who are inclnded in the Aski» 
CkMp. He was a Brahmas, and some have believed 
him to be a brother of the great Tulsi Dis. There It a 
proverb about him which says, Aur sab gafiyi, Nand 
Dds jariyA,' ’All others are simply foundersfor mclters), 
but Naod Dfts is the artificer (who ioins the pieces of 
metal into a composite whole). " He was the author 
of several larger works as well as of detached verses. 
One of bis oompositions is a poem in imitation of the 
Sanskrit G*lA Gavinda, called PatukAdkyiyi. 

Sur Das.—The greatest of all the CAAdp, bow- 

ever, was SAr Dis. The particulars of hit life are very 
■ttnty and onoertain. It is said that he was a Brahman 
axxl the son of B&bi Rim DSl, who was a singer at the 
court of the Emperor Akbar. At the age of eight be 
went with his parents to Muttra, and became the pupil 
of a devotee. Afterwards he removed to Gau GbM, 
between Agra and Muttra, where he became a disciple 
of VallabhichiryL In the commentary which he him¬ 
self wrote to some of bisemblematic verses be says that 
he was a descendant of the famous bard Cband Batdii, 
that his father's name was Rim Chandra, and that bis 
grandfather, Hari Chandra, lived at Agra. Some, 
however, consider him to be a Brahman and regard the 
verse where this information is given as spnrions. His 
father lived at Gopchal and had seven sons, six of whom 
were killed in battle with the Muhammadans. He alone, 
blind (either literally or figuratively) and worthless, 
as he says, remained alive. He had a vision of Krislma, 
and thereafter "all was darkness" to him, which may 
mean he became blind. He went to live at Braj, at^ 
became one of the Askta Ckkip. Tradition places his 
birth in 1463 and his death in 1563, but these dates 
are uncertain. All the traditions agree as to his 
blindness, either from birth, or from a later period of 
bis life, and he is often referred to as "the blind bard 
of Agra." 
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SOr D4s excelled ia many styles of composition. A 
large number of episodes and passages from the 
Bk&gaveta Purina were reproduced by him ia exquisite 
verse, and he was the writer of a great number of lyrics 
in connection with the worship of Krishoa and Rldhi, 
which were collected together in the Sat Sigar and 
the SurivtUx. The Sikityalahan contains emblematic 
verses (ZVrrf^ela#), for which Sflr Die himself wrote 
an explanatory oommeaUry. He also wrote in Hinfi 
the story of Nala and Damayanti. Altogether be is 
credited with having composed as many as 75,000 verses. 
Sflr Dis holds a very hi^h place in literature. Some 
Indian authorities would give him the foremost place 
amongst Hindi poets,though most persons would reserve 
that honour for Tnlai Dis. An often quoted couplet 
referring to Hindi poetry says, “Sflr ia the sun, Tula! 
the moon, Ke^av Das is a cluster of stars, bat the poets 
of to*day are like So many glow-worms giving light 
here and there. Sflr Dis is undoubtedly a poet of 
great power. He is oonaidered to excel in his use of all 
the ornaments of style recognised by the authorities on 
Hindi poetry tod in his use of images attd similes. An 
anonjrmous poet of Akbar's court said with regard to 
him, GaAg excels in sonnets and Birhal in the kavitia 
metre; Ke£av s meaning is e^-er profound, but SOr 
possesses the excellency of all three.^’ 

A few specimens of his work are given here ^ 

Alldifi tr* oM tlikt; 

^ King HiriSchsadn hid !• hit poner wnlih tike Mount 

Tbe Mit day he went » live is the hoote of ■ CUmUI. iml 
fwoTcd CUMQ4* fro«n tbe bufyiag«|rroDMi. 

One diT a naa U a hridegroom, attended by a bridal eoapany. 
and 10 every direction (lagi are placed ; 

Tbi next day he ba* to live in the foreat, and there MretebH f«Rh 
hisdt tad lege. 

^e day SjA b crying ia a very terrible forot; 

The next day having become retiaited with RlacbiiKlti. both 
go about in i balloon of flovm. 

Oee day RlJS Vudhuhthir wee reigning with SeJ Bfaareeia 
(Kfiehoi) uhiefaliower; 

Tbt riMdtf (bi« wife) Ortupeiff )§ m»dt ftskedo atid DuAlus 
ttkta iwajr bercJoibee. 
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Th« dolRK* «f tb* (ormer birth *pp«*r; 0 foalah aiod. (Ivc «p 

8Qr Du »r>, “ Hew far nn I deictib* the qaaliiin? True tfe 
tettefi written by (he Creator (oo (he ferebead) 

« • ♦ • • 

Without OeptI ^e*e bowen b«sni( like neaiei. 

te thote diyt (whea he wti here) thete eivepen maol eery <°0'> 

New they have breooe a heap ei fleey flame*. 

la Tiio the ftiver Jamooh it flewisB, and the bird* twitter; 

la vaia the letuHt art blooMiar, aod the bteek bee bura*: 

SQr Du **y*. ** Leokiof for (be lord, my eyei ban batome tta 
like the thurnttuU aaed. ’’ 

• « • • « 

Misht and day ny eye* ibed lean ; . 

It u alway* tha taioy ataaen with ne, aioa SyU* wMt away. 

Thecell^um doei Dot atay en ny eyei, ay haod* and iny 
cbaew hare bacooK dork, 

The cloth oi my bcdka oevef eeta dry. becavM the hean in ih« 
afdit of it ii raaninf like a (trean of water. 

My vyea have beeotit* riven, my limba tired, and the (iied tura 
arc moTiea away. 

SOr Die aeyi, Bra] it sow being eubmerged (ia tcan), why 
do you not deliver it f” 

TboCtMurnoiVwta.—A d Important ^vork which 
helongs to this period ia the CkMtrisi VArti (or 
"Eighty-foui Talas”), reputed to have been written 
by GokulTt&ik (fl. 1568), the son of VitJiialnith. It la 
earlier in date than the Bkckiam&lA, and whereas the 
BhaktamiU cootatns accounta of deTOtees of varioea 
Vaiaboava sects, the Ckmttri^ Virti is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to atoriea, mostly legendary, of the followera 
of VallabbdchJirya. It lays a great deal of stress oa 
the erotic aide of the Kyishiia legends. Prom the poiot 
of view of the literatore it is very important as being 
written in prose, of which it is one of the earliest 
specimens. It is written in a very dear and easy style, 
and althottgh written three hundr^ and fifty years ago 
the laognage used differs very little from the modern 
BraJ dialect. 

Other early V&lUbhacliaria.->Two OT three Other 
early members of the VallaUi&chiri sect who were 
Hindi poets most also be mentioned. Bkagwin Hit 
(fl. drc 1S74) is said to have been a dUdpIe oi 
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VitlhaJnitb. He was the anthor of tome Krishoaite 
Jyrict of considerable merit. JtaikMn (fl. 1614) 
was a Muhammadan at first and his name was then 
Sayyad Ibrahim. He became a worshipper of Krishna 
and wrote verses in bis honour whidt are said to be 
full of devotioo and sweetness. A disdple of Raskhln 
was Qidir Baksk, who also wrote Hindi poetry. 

The Bectha-Vallahhia.—A new sect was fonoded in 
BriniUban about 1585 known as the JOdkA-ValUtiku. 
Id this sect Ridbi is placed above KHshpa as an object 
of devotion. Its founder was Hart Vttmia (also called 
HU Haribam, or HU Jt) . His father was a Gaur Brah¬ 
man named Vyisa, who was in the service of the 
Muhammadan Emperor. Hari Vaih4a wrote in Sans¬ 
krit the BUM-nidAi’nidAi, which oonsists of 170 coup¬ 
lets. His principal work in Hindt is the Ciaur/Ui Pad 
(or FTtmlaii). The erotic side of the Krishpa colt is 
very prominent in these works and they are full of 
seuuous imagery, but Hari Vaihte possesses great 
skill as a poet and bolds a high place in Hindi literature. 
A few stanzas are here given :— 

" Whiterer My Btloved <lo«th ii plntlog to ne ; tiid «fliiw*<r ii 
pfeuuig i« «(, ihtt ny B«la«*d doMh. The plm when 1 would be 
h in xiy BetoTed'e eyet; and oiy Bebved wovld tiin be the apple of 
ny cyei. My U*e it deircr lo me ihin body, wu], or life ; tad ray 

would lote a tboueiad live* foe me. RefoKe. Hit Hiri Vaaet 
the lortng piir, oae dirk, one fair, are like two cygneta: tell vi who 
can Kpiiata wava froai water ? 

"0 ny Belored, hae (he fair (pokes f fhli b lotely a bcsoiiful 
Bwht; the lightning b folded in the lusiy clood'r embrace. 0 friend. 
wbeR M Cpi wurntti wbo couM iftiaml witfc *o tkfivtnCa a pripc« of 
pllanlit Rejoice. Sri Hari Vana 1 dear Rsdhiki hearkened with 
her eara and with roluplvoua emodon joined ia lore'a delight, 


Come RldbS, you knowing oae. your pangoei of ioreti haa 
eitried a dance os the bank o7 the jamuat’e wream. Beriaa of 
danueli are dancing in all the abandonment of deHght; the joyoui 
pipe fleet forth a Mirriog aound. Sear the Banti-bat, a twectly pretty 
aprt, where the api^ air breather with delidont aotocaa, where the 
half-opened faemioc filb the world with orerpoweriag fragrance 
bMth the clear ndiiBceof the autumnal full moon, die milknaidt 
with tainted eyca are gatuigoo jmurglotioue lord, all heiodful from 
head to foot, quKk to remove lore’i erety pain. J*ut your arm* abont 
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hi* Mtk, fair dune, pride el tke world, and. tapped in the botoa of Che 
Oecaa of deilfht, dbport peunelf with Sptm io hi* bbooiiaf bower."* 

Many members of this sect have been Hiodi poets, 
smongst whom we may mention NSfori DSj, who 
Ooorisbed at the end of the sixteenth centory, Dhntv 
Dit (fl. circ. 1630), who was a very Toluminons writer, 
and HU Brindihan Dit Jl Ch&cka (ft. 1743). AU 
these were poets of some merit, especially the last, 
who wrote many verses of srest beanty io praise of 
Krishna. 

The Hari Oaets.— Another sect at Brindlban is that 
of the Hari Dftsls. It was foonded by Svitni Han 
D&t, who lived at the end of the sixteenth ccnCnry 
and the be£inaia£ of the seventeenth ceatnry. 
His teschioc seems to be closely akin to that of 
Chaitanya. Besides works in Sanskrit he left poems 
in Hindf. The best known are the Sidkiran SiddkM 
and the Hari DU possessed considerable 

merit as a poet. Here are a few stansss of the 
Sddk&ran Siddkini .— 

" 9«i four sKoetlen oe tb* btut-cyud, in eompiriioe with who** 
lore all bve ii wortbloi; or oe tb* coDrertitioe «f thr niati' that 
M the «iii of four km] ally be effaced. The loec of Hari ii like the 
dunbU dy* of the nsddrr ; hui tb« love of (h* world like a atais 
of laffron that luci only lor two dtyi. 8ifi Hari ITli, Set your affec* 
tion <M BIhSd, awd be koowiaf your h«n will remain with you 
for ever. 

" A mw ■ at the iwercT of the witad, that blowi it abo«t a* it 
will and cairirt it whither It pleaac^. So ia the realm of Brahma, *r 
of Siva, or chi* preNtit wotid. Sayi on Hari Di* : Thi* w my con^* 
aloe. I hare aeta oowe each aa BihSti. 

" Man U Uka a flah la tb* oeaaa of the world, aad ocha* livint 
creature* of varioua epeciei are u the creeodilm aad al]i|atDra, while 
the aoul like the wiod apreada the eotangliai; net of demre. Awain, 
avarice ia a* a cage, and the avarieiou* a* divtra, aad tha fotit objtcla 
af life aa four eompartneata of the cage. Say* Hari DSa, Tnoa* 
creaturM oeily can eacape who ever enbrace the feet ef ih* too of bliai. 

"Fool, why sn you ilothfol in Hari'* praiam f Death goeih 
about with bit artowi ready. Re beedelh oot whether it be ia leaaow 
or out of aeaaoo, but haa arer bit bow eo hla ahouldrr. VFbat avail 
heap* of pearl* and other itwrli aad elcpbaatt tied up at your ^ate f 
Sayt $it Hari DSa, Though your queea u rich attire awut you lo her 


' TraMlarion from Mr. f. S. Growa*’* UtSknra, pp. 196 ff. 
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cliimbcr, lit eo« for ootkiiif iriten the diritMn od four lut dif 
dnireih tufb. ' 

H&rl D&a was anoce«ded u leader of the sect by 
VU^K&l Vipul, and the Utter by Bihirini D&s. Both 
these were Hindi poets, Bihtrini Dfts beine a very volo* 
minoDa one. In his nnmerems verses be uses the aoet 
erotic Unfuace to express the intensity of bis religious 
devotion. SUat (fl. 1723), who was a leader of the sect, 
was also a skilfnl poet. SaJuu/tari Saran (fi. 1763) also 
belonged to the Hari Disis. Amongst bis works is the 
La in Prokm, which contains sayings of Hari DIs, the 
founder of the sect. 

Other Writer* of Krishna Veree.— Dkar Bkaff 
(fl. liSS) was a KrUhpaite belonging to the sect of 
Chaitanya and wrote verses uf considerable merit 
in Krishna’s bonoor. BihM L&l Chanbt, whose work 
bsB been described in a previous chapter as a writer on 
the art of poetry, was also connected with the Kfisboa 
Cnlt. Most of the verses in his famous Sat Sm deal 
with some phase on other of the story of Krishna. Other 
writers oo the art of poetry also wrote Kriehnaite 
verse. 

T^f, who flourished in the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, was the wife of a Muhammadan, but 
was a worshipper of Krishna. She wrote some mneb 
admired verses in his bonoor. 

(fl. circ. 1650) translated the famous tenth 
chapter of the Bh&gavaia Pur&tj,a into Hindi verse, 
under the title Bil Mukund LUo, 

BakAsIti NaiisrAf (6. 1732)was a Kftyastb of Panna, 
who was a skilful poeL He wrote the Satuk SAg^ar, 
which is an account of RgdhA and Kfishpa, as well as 
some other weeks. 

Min, a Brahman of BaiswAfS, wrote in 1761 a trans¬ 
lation of the LTr^ina /TAanda entitled Jt^rvAna ICallet. 

A famous work in connection with the Kfishga 
Cult is the Braf Bil&t (1770). It was the work of 
Braf Bin Dis, of Brindihan, and contains a description 

' TniMtstioB hem Mr. P.8. Otewre'i iiatkma, p. 210. 
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of Krishpa's life daring his rendenoe at BrindkblUL 
Braj Bisi Dis belonged to the sect of Vtllabblchirta. 

SufuUri K%Axi/ari BSl (fl. 1760 to 1798) was a 
princess of the Ritbor family, and daughter of Rij 
Singh. Mabirija of Rhpoagar and Rrisbnagarh. She 
was married to Bal fihadra Singh, hf^rija of 
RSghavgafh. Many of her family were poets, and this 
lady wrote a large number of poems foil of religions 
devotion, many of which are in honour of Rnsbpa. 

MaMtkit £hi} (fi. ctre. 1779), of Boadellchand, was 
the author of Swb^d&nRli, which is an account of the 
childhood of Krishna, and /Crithniyan, which is a life of 
Krisbpa. His poems are considered to of a very 
high standard of poetic excellence. 

Btbl Raian KnUwir, of Benares, was horn about 
1842. She was the grandmother of R&ji ^iv Prasid. 
who helped to develop Hindi literature in the nine¬ 
teenth oentury. In the Prem Raina she has given an 
account of the devotees of Krishpa, and in action she 
was the authoress of many other verses. 

GcMral Remarks on Krlakaaite Literature.—A great 
deal of the poetry connected with the Kfishpa Cult 
deals with the amoors of Krishna with the Gopis 
(milkmaids) of Braj, and especially with Rkdh&. The 
great Hindu teachers of bhakti threw a mystical 
glamour over these stories. Krishna was to them the 
Supreme Deity, from whom all creation was but 
a sportive emanation, and who was fall of love to bis 
devotees. Ridhi and the other Gopis stood for human 
souls, of wherm R&dbl especially typified the devotee, 
ready to offer her whole self in devotion to God. In 
the literature connected with this form of the bhakii 
movement the writers often ose the most erotic language 
and sensuous imagery to describe the soul's devotion, 
under the picture of Rkdhk'i self-abandonment to her 
beloved. Many of the verses could not be translated 
into English. Yet the writers of these lyrics of 
pasaionate devotion were often men of real religious 
earnestness, quite free from any impure motives in 
composing them. That literature of this kind has. 
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however, e very danserooe tendency has too often 
been shown in the history of the Rrish^ movemenL 
Many of the writers mentioned in this chapter 
were poets of very bich merit. The artistic inauences 
which had come into HiiuE literatnre are to be seen 
in a very marked desree in their work. Muttra, 
which was the centre of the movement, was inclose 
proximity to the Musbal court, and Sdr Dis is said 
by tradidon to have had some connection with the 
court. But, throueh whatever channel the influence 
came, there is no donbt that the poets of Braj felt very 
strongly the tendencies towards the perfection of the 
poetic art, and the excellency and fame of their poetry 
was so great that from their time onwards Braj Bhiahi 
came to be regarded as the chief poetic dialect of 
Hituh. 





IX. 


BARDIC AND OTHER LITERATURE 

(USO-IBOO) 


B&rds of Mcwar.»Tbe succession of bards in the 
various kioedoms of Rgjputana and other parts of 
Blodostan was continued right down to modern times, 
and Mewlr was one of the states where great eo- 
conragement was given to them. A chionide of the 
time of Rini Jagat Stogh, of Idew&r, who reigned from 
162d to 1654, called the Jagai BUi$, was written by an 
unknown bard. The lucoessor of Jagat Singh, Rkni 
Rftj Singh (1654-1681}, who was the famous opponent 
of Aurangzeb, was a great patron of poets. The 
chronicle of bis time, called Rij Prukii, was also 
written by an anonymons bard. At the suggestion of 
Rini Rij Sir^h his poet-lattreate, Min (fl. 1660), 
wrote the RSj Dtv Bii&s, which describes the struggle 
between Aurangteb and Rlj Singh. Another poet who 
lived at bis court was Sad^iv (6. 1660), who wrote his 
patron’s life under the title R&j Rahiikar. The son 
of Rii Singh was Rini Jai Singh (1681-1700) and he 
also was a patron of poets. A work which be had 
srritten by poets at bis court was the Jai Deo Bilis, 
which is a series of lives of the kings whom be had 
conquered. Another author of a ba^c chronicle of 
Mewir, entitled Rii Paiteui, was Ran Chhor, whose 
date it doubtful. 

Bards of Marwar.—In Mipyir also great patronage 
was given to poets. Mah&rija Sur Siogh is said in 
one jday to have distriboted six lakhs of mpeea to 
six ^ets at his ooort. Hia son Gaj Singh was also 
a'patron of poets, as well as his gnndsw Amar Singh. 
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Amar Stnfh quarrelled with bis father and was 
exiled He went to the court of the Emperor Shih 
Jabin, but in revenge for a slight he attempted to 
mnrder the Emperor, and was cut down after killing 
a number of courtiers. Among the poets patronised 
hy Amar Singh were SanwM £M, who wrote a 
panegrric of bis patron, and Hagku AfilA Riy, both 
^ whom SoQiished about 1634. Mahlrija Ajit Singh, 
^ Jodhpur in MifW&r (1661-1724), had a work written 
entitled the RAj RflpaktkhyU, whidi contains a history 
of his family from the commencement of the solar race 
to 1724. Raran was the poet and bard of Jodhpur at 
the time of Mahirija Abhay Singh (1724-17SO), aon of 
Ajit Singh. In his poem, called the SHrya PrakAi, he 
wrote a history of the period from 1636 to 1731 in 7,500 
lines. Mahirija Vijai 5i«gi, who reigned at Jodhpur 
from 1753 to 1784, was himself a poet, and he also bad 
a work written, entitled the VifaiRilSs, which gives an 
account in 100,000 couplets of the war between Vijai 
Singh and his cousin Rim Singh. 

Bsrds St Other Courts,— Other courts alto had their 
poets. The rebellion of Jagat Singh, of Mhow, against 
Shih Jabin was celetxated by a bird named Gamblur 
RSy (S. 1650). In honour of Riv Ratan (fl. 1650), 
great-grandson of Rijl Uday Singh, an anonymous 
bard wrote a history called Riv Ralan RSysi. Jai 
Singh Saw&, of Jaipur (reigned 1680*1743), was not 
only a patron of poets but wrote his own autobio¬ 
graphy, entitled Jai Singh Ralpedntm Jai Singh 
Sawii's brotber-ia-law, Buddh Riv, Riji of Bundi, 
was also a poet and a patron of poets. Jodhrif 
(fi. 1726) was a Brahman, who wrote the Hammir JCivya 
at the orders of the Mahirijs of Nlmrioi, which deals 
with the same incidents formerly described by the bard 
Birang Dhar, who lived in the fourteenth century. 
Ghan Syim Stthla (fl. circ. 1680) attended the court of 
(be Riji of Rewah and wrote in his praise. He also 
attend^ the court of the Riji of Benares. His 
poems are considered to be of great merit Harikcth 
(fl. 1731) attended the court of Riji Chhatrasil, of 
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PaaoL He excelled in the heroic style. Sadox 
(S. 1750) was a Brahman, who was patronised by 
Sftraj Mai, a ton of the Mab&rija of Bbaratpur. He 
wrote the Suf&n Ckarilr, which is an accooot of the 
battles in which SOraj Ual took part. Sudan la con> 
sidered to he an excellent norratiTe poet, especially 
in bis acconnt of the preparations for a battle, bet 
he was not equal to Eavt in his description of 
the battle itself. A bard who wrote in the Maitbill 
dialect of Bth&ri was LilJki(R. 1780), one of the most 
famoos poets of Milhili. He was the author of a poem 
called JCtnarpi GMf LarPi, which is a description of 
the battle of Kanarpt Gbit, in which his patron Mahi> 
rija Naroi^a Singh, of Darbbangi, was victorious. 

Lai Ravi.—Ac ^e conrt of Rfcj& Cbliatrasl.1 (1646* 
1731), who ruled at Pannk in Bondelkbaqd and waa 
himself a poet, much eocouragemest waa given 
to men of letters. The most famous of these was 
Lii, generally known as Lil ICavi. His foil name 
was GorelAl Puroftii. Besides writing a treatise on 
lovers, he wrote in Brsj Bbisha verse a celebrated 
work entitled Ckhaira PrakAi. It gives an account of 
the wars and order of snccessioa of the ancient Rijls 
of Buodelkhand, and the life of ChhatrasU and 
that of his father are related with great detail Lil 
Kavi achieved great excellence as a narrative poet, 
especially in bis description of a battle. The follow* 
ing is the account in the Chhatra Prakii of RIji 
CbhatrasH's bravery at the battle of Deogarb 

“ fttik Cbbstmil, vtliui is nr, dmdf«l in bank, faaed for 
henHc acnicrcaesa, kUtc, vigoroui, tod powerful u ■ (igtr, peae> 
mud low the nidMof tb* D««a«rh Rsli'e ; wbiU thouMod* of 
bath ond enowi diKhtmd It bun fell like rtio around. Firm and 
undaueted, redoubling nii effora be futioiuly attackni the oumerout 
troop* by wbow be WM antmodod. Eoiirtiy direeganiing ball* aad 
bulirtf, be infDcted asd received wound* in tbe eneaty'i tank*. TV 
foe wa* confounded. The god* were uraxed at ebt flgbtlng of Ckhaira* 
•SI! and, wUle repelling tbe attack of ifaeoeaodi, aod icattertng 
death tod deitruction arouM, CSlI delighted to aee bu •word.daace. 
Hie pio||rn** no ooe could »iop ; for, a* iocb u an antagoniai had 
laiwd hi* iwotd. Cbbatn^l by luperior dexterity, inflicted awouod; 
awd he tea* aqoally ikilfsl in ih* uwef tbcfpear. Stporated fram bin 
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imoM, ksd Mmuaded by tew, be bufht bii my rntn one fUetk of 
txmy Id the Mker. Wherew he weat, viccoty followed. Di«*. 
mrding tevere wound*, he Teaewed the etuck, rij>hlinr wtth auch 
uipetuoeity end foty, thet the loeim, bclieriaf him to be Kll Rudra, 
took to flixhi, end ebendoned the Held. Chhetmll obutned luting 
hne atwl renown: br the enemy fkd like deer from t tiger. The 
ketxfc-druoi lotinded itreine of eictory. end BnhAdflr KhhJi ordacd 
theeomp to be pitched."* 

Other Litcratnro ol the Period.—Besides the liter** 
tore we heve already meatloaed in this and the 
precedtag chapters, there were many other writers on 
a variety of aobiects dnrlse the period. There are 
works dealing with the philosophy of the Ved&nta, 
works connected with the Jain religion, works on 
morals (ru/*), comic verses, and a great many other 
topics, iocladieig text-books on ssch subjocts as lexi- 
oogrephy. agric^ttire, astronomy, and veterinary sur¬ 
gery. A few of the authors may be mentioned here 

NdtM Kni (b. 1584), who dwelt in Braj, wrote 
Itoems on the seaaoDS and other subjecta. 

Mubirak Aff (b. 1583), of Bilgrkm in the district of 
Hardoi, was the antbor of a large nnmber of short 
verses which are still current. 

Skrir (fl. before 1600), of Agra, was a versatile 
poet of considerable fame whose verses are very 
popular and often qnoted, though many of them are 
s^ to be indecent. 

Banirn Dis (b. 1586) was a follower of the Jain 
religion. He liv^ at Jaunpur and died sometime after 
1641. His works are full of religious teaching and he 
is much admired as a poet. In his most famous work 
be gives an account of his own life. 

Sri Dhar (b. 1623), of Rajputau, was the author of a 
work in honour of Draga and entitM Bhawim Chkand. 

Ghd» Rdm (fl. cira 1623) was a poet of considerable 
merit, who wrote on love, morals and other sab)ects. 

JPuhakar (fl. 1634) was s Kiyasth who lived during 
the time of Jahangir. He was in prison for some 
offence and while there composed the Ras Rai»n. 


* TnfiiU6oo by W. R. Pogvoa, A Bititrf of the Soemdtic*. 
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When Jahinpr heard of this he pardoned him. The 
poem is in the form of a story. 

ZMWar DSs (fl. drc. 1660) belonged to the sect 
of the DidflpanlhU. He translated the Mlrke»4«y» 
Pitr&na into Rijasthini. This work is of interest as 
being in prose instead of verse. 

CAAa/ra U- 1700), a K&yasth of Anter village in 
Gwalior, was the author of the f'l/ai MykiSvali. This 
it an abstract of the flfoAid&iratu in Htnffi verse. 

Saial S^ngh (b. 1670) belonged to a ruling family. 
He also was the author of a condensed metriosl 
translation of 24,000 verses of the A/akiMrala. 

Bait&l (b. 1677) attended the coort of Vikram 
S&hi. He wrote moral and occasional verses and. 
though no complete work of his is extant his verses are 
ranch admired. 

Devi DAs (fl. 1685) belonged to Buadelkhaod. 
Under the patronage of Riji Rataa Fil Singh, of 
Earanll, he wrote a much admired work on morals called 
Prem Rain&kar. He was also the author of anmerous 
other works. 

Moti R&m (h. 1683) WM the author of the Braj 
Bh&ah& version of a story called MAdkonal, which waa 
afterwards translated into Urda by LallU Jl LAI. 

Bkn Dkar Dti (fl. 1724) was a Jain who wrote 
works oonnected with the Jain religion, mcloding the 
Jain tatak and the Pirkva Purkn. He b considered 
to possess considerable power as a poet. 

Gh&gk (b. 1696), of Kanauj, wrote on the subject of 
tgricnltnre. His aphorisras have a wide cairrency in 
North India. 

Gakgi Paii (fl. 171fl) was the anthor of a poem 
dealing with the different philosophical doctrines of the 
Hindus. It is called Vigykn BU&s, and is written in 
the form of a dialo«e between a guru (teacher) and 
bis tkelA (disdpl^. A mystic life based on the 
Ved&ota philosophy is advocated. 

KripA R&m (fl. 1720) was an sstroaomer st the 
coort of R4ji Jai Singh SawiT, of Jaipur, and wrote a 
work in Hi^ on astronomy. 
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Giri Dhar (b. 1713), of the Dosb, wrote verses on 
morels (ri/i) aod occasional pieces which are madi 
admired. He need the kun^Aliyti metre of which some 
critics consider him to be the greatest master. His 
verses abouod in colloquialisms aod many of them have 
become proverbs. 

D&s (9. I7^3) was Hahir&ja of Krishpa- 
garb in Rajputana. His real name was S&vat Singh, bat 
be adopted the name of NIgari Dis as bisKinw dephimt. 
He was a poet of considerable merit besides being a 
king of great valour. 

Nar Muhammad (9.1743) was the author of the 
Jndrivaii. It is a love story similar to the Padumivali 
of Malik Muhammad. It is considered to be a well- 
written poem. 

MauhodhJkd (9. 1750), also known as Bhalan Jh&, 
of the district of Darbblogl, was one of the most 
celebrated poets in tbe Mai^ill dialect of Bihirl. He 
wrote a version of Che HarnaUfUa of which only ten 
sections have been preserved. These, however, are 
very popular. 

Nidhdn (9.1751) and Dayh NUhi (b. 1754) each 
wrote a treatise on veterinary surgery under tbe title 
$ilihafr. 

Him Chandra was a Brahman who 9ourished at tbe 
end of tbe eighteenth century. He wrote a work in 
five books in honour of the feet of Pirvati, entitled 
Charas^ Chandriki. It is considered to be a work of 
great poetic merit. 



X. 

THE MODERN PERIOD 

(Froa ISOO) 


A KBW influence came into Hindi literature at the 
becinnios of the niaeteentb century through contact 
with the culture of the West. The eighteenth centniy 
had been largely a time of literary dearth, but a renaS' 
cenoe now began. The East India Company, which had 
commenced its career in India as a trading company, 
had now come into posieasion of a vast Empire and 
was beginning to feel its responsibilities towards those 
whom it was called upon to govern. This respooiibiUty 
was being oontinnally urged by many in the British 
Parliament. Amongst other responsibilities that were 
recognised was the doty of fostering and helping the 
culture and educatlou of the peoples under the rnle of 
the Company. The introduction of the printing-press 
helped to di^se literary coltore. The spread not only 
of vernacular but of English education could not bat have 
a vast effect upon the life and thought of India. Just 
as in the raan of the revival of learning in Enrope the 
study of the Letin and Greek dasaics not only M to a 
stimulatioa of thought, bat also helped to revive the 
literature of the European vernaculars, so also in India 
the study of English has been accompanied by a great 
reoascenoe of the veroacalar literatnre of India. The 
peace and security which the British rule brought to 
India, after the long period of internecine strife and 
disorder through which the country had been passing, 
also gave the genius of Ria£ literatnre the opportunity 
of reasserting itself, and of recovering from the decay 
into which It had fallen in the eighteenth century. This 
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period is marked b; the creation of a new Hindi literary 
dialect and of Hindi prose. 

Lallu 41 LaL—At the coinmenceraent of the 
ccntcry the head of the Fort William College at 
Calcatta aras Dr. John GQcbrist. With the help of 
the other European officers of the College, such as 
Captain Abraham Lockett, Professor J. W. Taylor, 
and Dr. Hunter, he gave a great impetus to the 
cultivation of vernacular literature. Text-books suitable 
for the study of the Burojwsn officdala were collected, 
and a group of vernacular scholars gathered together 
and encouraged to produce new literature. Moet of 
the work was in connection with the Urdu language, 
but JLaUo J\ ZJJ, who also wrote Urdu, Satiai 
A/itra, did for Hindi what was being done by other 
scholars for Urdu. The works which they produced, if 
not the first prose works in those languages, were the 
first literary standards, and established prose as a 
recognised form of literature. Lalld Ji Lil was a 
Brahma n whose family had come originally from Gujarat, 
but bad long been settled in North India. Under the 
direction of Dr. John Gilchrist he and Sadal Miirn 
wre the creators of modem “High Hindi." Many 
dialects of Hindi were, as we have seen, spoken in 
North India, but the vehicle of polite speech amongst 
those who did not know Persian, was Urdu. Urdu, 
however, had a vocabulary borrowed largely from the 
Persian and Arabic languages, which were specially 
connected with Muhammadanism. A literary language 
for Hindl-speskiog people which could commend itself 
more to Hindus was very desirable, and the result 
was produced by taking Urdu sod expelling from 
It words of Persiao or Arabic origin, and subatitut- 
ing for them words of Sanskrit or Hin^ origin. The 
name Kkari Boti ("pure speech") is sometimes used 
for the dialect of Delhi and Meerut, which was the 
language from which Urdu sprang, as well as for the 
modern HlncE literary dialect. It seems to be implied 
that Lalla Ji Lll was only restoring the Delhi a^ 
Mcemt dialect to its original purity and using it for 
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literary porpoie*. Thia. however, wes hardly ibe 
case, for UioughUrdu apran* otiffinally from this dialect 
it had also asaimilated many words of PanjiW and 
R&jastb&ai as well as those of Arabic and Persian 
oriffin. The Hindi of Lallu Ji L41 was really a new 
literary dialect. This “High Hindi,” or “Standard 
Hindi as it is also called, has had however a great 
success. It has been adopted as the literary speech of 
millions in North India. Poetical works^ etOl continae 
to be written in Br»i BUUM, or AwiUn, or other old 
dialects, as High Hindi has not been mnch used for 
poetry. Bnt whereas before thia time pro»e works 
in Hindi were very rare, from now onwards an extensive 
prose literatnre began to be produced. The first work 
in this new dialect, and one which is regarded as a 
standard, was LallC Ji LH’a Prem S&gar, which is a 
version of the tenth chapter of the Bhigavaia PurAna. 
It was founded on a previous Bra) Bbftah& version of 
Chaturbhaj MiArs, andwasbegun in 1804 and completed 
in 1810. The Rijinii (1809), which is also much 
admired for its language, was an adaptation of the 
HiiaPadtla and the Pai^katenira, and ia in Braj Bbhsb&. 
The Swghtsan BaitMi and the Baittl Paclaii are col* 
lections of stories in mixed Urdu and_ Hin^. Betides 
other works in Hindi aodUrdu, LallQ Jt lAl also wrote a 
commentary on the Sat Sm of Bibiri Lil called Lit 
ChandrikA, and gathered a collection of poems in Braj 
Bhlshi called SabkA BtlAs. Sadat MUra (fi. 1^) was 
the author tA the NAtkttoi>AkkyAn, which gives in Hindi 
prose the well*known story of Naebiketas. 

Saranporc.—In connection with the revival of HMl 
literature mention must also be made of the work being 
dose aboot this time by William Carey and his colleagues 
Ward and Manhman at Serampore. Amongst the 
many translations of the Christian Scriptures made by 
these missionaries were some in the dialects of North 
India. The Hindi versionwas Carey's own work. The 
first portions of bis Hindi New Testament were pub¬ 
lished in 1809 and the Hinfi translation of the whole 
Bible was completed in 181B. Besides translations of 
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the Scriptures, Carey aad hia collea^rues alto prioted 
editioot of many vernacular works, amongst them 
being the USmdyaM. Mott of these editions perished 
in a fire which destroyed the printing-press at Seram- 
pore in 1812. In 1618 Carey began to publish a 
newspaper is Bengali, which was the first newspaper 
printed in any oriental language, and was the fore¬ 
runner of the many newspapers now issued from the 
vernacular press. All this work of Carey and his o 
workers helped greatly in the development of vernacular 
literature. 

Baja Siv Prasad— The new literary dialect which 
Lalld Ji Lll prodneed has not been without its critics. 
As it includes many Sanskrit words it is a speech not 
easy to be understood except by the learned. It tends 
to fall into the same extreme as Urdu. Riji Siv 
Frasdd (1828-1895) is especially remembered as one who 
tried to populsrise a literary speech midway between 
the Persian-ridden Urdu, and the Sanskrit-ri^en High 
Hiotfi, which be believed to be nearer the colloquial 
speech of the people. The controversy is by no 
means settled yet. Rij &v Prasld was the grand¬ 
son of the {wetess Btbi* Ratan Kuhwir. In his youth 
be was VakU to the Mahlrija of Bharatpur, but after¬ 
wards be entered the English service. He rose to the 
position of NQr Munshi and beesune an Inspector In the 
Department of Public Instruction. He was eventually 
granted the hereditary title of Rij&. Besides trans¬ 
lations and other worlu, all of which show the modern 
influence, be was the author of a great many text-books 
for schools. 

The Printiag-Preae— The outstanding feature of the 
development of Hindi literature in modern times has 
been the production of a very large number of works 
in prose. This has been very much facilitated by the 
use of the printing-press. It was at the College press 
at Fort William that printing was first used for Hindi 
works, but at first the expense hindered its rapid 
development, and the ungraceful characters of the 
type were not regarded with favour. The work 
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of Carey and others at Serampore has already been 
mentioned. In 1837 a litboerapbic press was set np 
at Delhi, and from that date onwards the publication of 
books in Hindi has been increasing oontinually. The 
Introdnction of lithography was soon followed by the 
publicationof Kin'll newspapers and magasines, of which 
there are now a large number. All kinds of books have 
been tnrood out from the press—translatioosof E^lish 
books, books and pamphlets dealing with religious 
and social questioai, novels, educational text-books, 
and books on many other subjects; but it cannot be 
said with regard to most of them that a high litertry 
standard has yet been reached, and experience alone will 
show bow many of them are worthy to rank as standard 
works of Hindi literature. Hindi prose literatore is 
still feeling its way, and its standards are not yet fix^ 
One book which has had probably a greater circulation 
then any other Hindi work in modern times (whether 
as a whole or in portions) is the Hindi translation of the 
Bible, and owing to its large circulation is bound to have 
an important iofiaence on the life of the people. The 
printing-press has also been used to produce many of 
the older works of Hindi literature, which are now 
accessible to the general public in a way which was 
before impossible. 

Hariechsndra.— That the new influence from the 
West revived rather than checked the cultivation of 
Hindi poetry is illustrated in the case of BibO 
ehandra 0850-1885), of Benares, who is often called 
Bhirateo^ (“The moon of India"). He was edu* 
cated at Queen's College, Benares, and was a prolific 
and successful writer of poetry in many styles, having 
ooramenced to write at the age of sixteen. He wrote 
altogether about a hundred and seventy-five different 
works. Among these are eighteen plays, and HarU- 
Sandra was the real founder of the modem drama in 
India. In his plays some of his best work is to be 
found, and they exhibit his greet desire for the progress 
of India and the development of its intellectual 
freedom. 
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Hari^tndra wrote also on Tgrions subjects iodud* 
ine history, patriotism, religious derotion, and love. 
He was also the author of many humorous verses. His 
historical works iodode the A'dr.bPtfr fCutum, or 
history of Kashmir, and the ChaHt&mli, a series of 
lives of great men both Indian and European. Next 
to his plays bis love poems are consi^red to be 
the best part of his work. Love and mirth are pro¬ 
minent characteristics of his poetry, which is full of 
power. He must be reckoned amongst the great 
writers of Hindi literature. He nsed chiefly the Braj 
Bh&sbi dialect. Hari^aadra also did much to cultivate 
interest in Hindi poetry. To accomplish this he started 
a magasine called HariUkandrik&, in which he published 
a number of old texts with mu^ other matter. He 
tdso priced anthologies of Hin^ poetry such as the 
Tilak, which contains poems in the savaiyt 
metre from the works of sixty-nine poets, and the Kavi 
Backan SndMk, which is a oollectioo of poems dealing 
with the rainy season. 

As an example of the poetry of HariScbandra the 
following translation is given;— 

0 vtrriori, hsTinf pqi os your trat, sHm for Hie figlit, asd (ly the 
flag of ekaory; 

Draw your iword hon (he (cabbard. and foin the btuic. 

Haring girded up yoiar fotoi, pot your arrow to yo«r bow; 

Put OB your •aNroD<aloored gumcota and the bracelet of baitle 
(ai lign of a row to cooqerr or die); 

If the Atriiju be united, and tbiok of ibeir own dIgB'lT. 

They will give up quarrcli amoBgit theiaietTca. aad eupport tbe 
honour of their race. 

Tbco the Mrength of the mean Anlrkblo cannot be great. 

When a Bon ii muaad, can a dog etand ia battle igaioet him ? 

Even an ant trampled undetfoot bite*, allbougb it ia ooly inaje- 
oifieant. 

Thaw arr viwble antmifl), woe to Hiaie wbo Ignore them. 

Woe to iboH who. being Aryua, hare a lore to thoao who are 
baibtriani. 

Woe to tboae who hare any desllagi with them. 

Wartien, atiee, and hariog put oa all your weapow, plunge into 
the battle. 

WriM ^ih a pen of iteel the etrtogtb of the Aryina on Ibe bean of 
both (oonqueron aod conquered). 
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Th* Hindi and Bltkarl Drmmn—The Hiadi drama is 
of very recent origin- Some earlier writers produced 
what are called n&tsis, or plays. Among these were 
Dev (fl. 1700), the author of Z*«> Miyi PrapaneA; 
Newlj (fi. 1700), who wrote the Sakontall; Brlj B4s» 
Die (fl. 1770). who wrote the Pro6c^ CA*ntirod»y, 
and some others. Bat their works were either wilhont 
entrances and emts of the characters, or lacking in 
other essentials of dramatic poetry. The first real 
play in Hindi was the NtAtttk NStak, written by Gopil 
CMattd (alias Oiri Dhar Dii) in 1857. It deals with 
India's expalsion from his throne by Nahuib and his 
snbtequont reinstatement. Neat came the SakunialU 
(1862) of R4j4 Laktkman Singh (1826-^9), which is 
very famous and much admired. fiArxiekandrit then 
began to write dramas, his first being Vidya Snndar. 
He wrote eighteen altogether. Other writers oi Hinffl 
drama were oriandr Dhs, Toih Rhm, Gepdl Rdm, 
ATdH Ndth Khatiri, Purokit Copi A/ilh, Ldli Slid 
Rdm, besides many others. The first Hindi play was 
performed in IBM. 

In Bihkr the dramatic tradition is very mud) older. 
Vidydpali JhdkMr, who belongs to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is reputed to be the author of two 
plays. Ldl Jhd (fl. 1780) wrote a play called Gtuu^ 
Parinay. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
Bkdnu Ndtk Jhd wrote the PraikAvii Horan and later 
Harik Hdik Jki wrote the Uskd Horan. The Bihiri 
drama, however, diSers from the Hin^ in one very 
imporUnt feature, for the characters speak in Sanskrit 
and Prlkrit, and only the songs are written in the 
Msitbili dldoct. 

Aathoiogiea.— The revival of interest in Hinm litera¬ 
ture and its appeal through the printing-press to a wider 
public is illustrated by the Urge number of anthologies of 
verse which have appeared in this period. Besides 
those of Lallu Ji LW and Harifchandra, which have 
already been mentioned, the following may be noted:— 

The Rig-Sagprodhhdv Rdg Kolpodrum contains 
selections from the works of more than two hnndred 
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poets. It IS a very volomioous work and was compiled 
by a Brabman named HrishnSnand Vyii Dev, and 
completed in 1643. 

The Jias ChandroJay, whicfa is a collection of poems 
by two hnadred and forty-two poets, wu compiled in 
1863 by fkikur PratU Trifi&pn. 

The Dig-Vijai BkutAan was compiled in the year 
1869 by a K&yasth, of Balir&mpnr in the district of 
Gonda, named Gaketl Pratid. It contains selections 
from the works of a bnndred and ninety-two poets. 

The Siv Singh Saroj was compiled from former 
antbolopies by Sit Singh Sehgar. The second edition 
of this very valuable work was pnblisbed in 1863. 

Gokal Nath.--A famous work beloneine to this period 
was the translation of the Mabibhlrata into Hindi verse. 
This was besnn by Gokul Nath (6. 1820), of Benares, 
beine nodertaken at the instance of Rijk Udit Nftriyaa, 
of Benares. Ookul Nftth was the author of other works, 
inclndin^ the Qcvind Snkhad Bihdr and the Chet Chand- 
rik&, in the latter of which he has described the family 
history of Rftji Chet Singh, of Benares, who was his 
patron. His greatest schievement, however, was the 
translations of the Mahftbh&rata. In this work he was 
assisted by his son Gap* Niih sod his papil Mani Dev. 

The Patronage of Coarta.—The modern influence on 
Hindi literature did not spread all at once, and in many 
places the old state of affairs still continoed for some 
time. The work of the printing-press did not penetrate 
into all regions immediately, and poets still looked to 
the rolers of states to help them by their patronage. 
At the courts of Panna and CharkhM in Bnndelkhaod. 
of Rewah in Baghelkhaod, of Nagpur, Benares, 
Ayodhy*, and other principalities, poets and bards were 
still welcomed and encouraged, and several rulers were 
themselves poets. Mahirkja flfin SUgh of Jodhpur 
(fl. 1810) was the author of various works chiefly in 
Rijasthini. CkandraStkkar Bijpey* (1798-1875), who 
was at the courts of Darbhangi, Jodhpur and Patiala, 
excelled in the erotic and heroic styles «nff was the 
anlhor of the Hammir Hath and other works. Mahiraja 
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Hiodupati, of Ptaoa, was the patron of Mohan Bhaif, as 
well as oi RapShhi and Karan (fi. circ 1800), the latter 
being a writer on the art of poetry. Mohan Bbatt 
altered other oourts also. His son was a well-known 
poet named Padmikar Bhatt (see below), who also visited 
various courts. The Rijis of Charkh&ri, nanaedKham&n 
Singh, Vikram Sihi, and Ratan Singh, were all great 
patrons of poets. (1785-1828) washimself 

a successful poet. Among bis works it a Sai Sai, in 
imitation of Bihixi Lll's great work. The poets who 
attended his court include BaitAl, Min, and Bil Dtv 
(all a. 1820). BMr% Lit, Avaikti, Riv R&ni, GopSI, 
Rim Din Tripiiki (all 8. 1840) attended the court of 
R&jk Ratan Singh. Snrya Malta (8, 1840), who waa 
at the court of the Riji of B&ndi, wrote a long work 
called the SaiU Bktthar, which in the form of illustra¬ 
tive veraes gives an account of the Kingdom of BvndL 
In Bagbelkhaod, at the court of Rewab, poets were also 
encouraged both by Mahirija Jai Sin^k (8. 1764-1834) 
and his son Viivaniii Sin^A (1788-1654). Both these 
kings not only patronised poets bat were themselves 
authors. ViSvanlth Singh wrote in Sanskrit and Hindi. 
In Hindi he composed commentaries on the Sljak 
of Kal^r and on the Vinay Palriki of Tnisi D&s, as 
well as a work entitled Rim Chandra kt Sawiri. The 
poetical traditions of this royal family were also main¬ 
tained by ViSvan&tb's successor, Riji Ragtm Rij 
Singh (1823-1879),who came to the throne in 1858. 
He was the author of a mudi admired translation of the 
Bhigavaia RnrSi^ and of a history of Hannmlo, 
entitled Sundar ^aiajk, besides many other works. 
Mahirija jVdffS'iag'i (8.1850), of Ayodhyi, was another 
monarch who was both a poet and a patron of poets. 

The Art of Poetry.—Many of the poets who attended 
the courts of kings were writers on the art of poetry,, 
and this particular form of composition continued to 
receive great attention. Gurdln Pin4< (fl- 1803) wrote 
an excellent work on the same lines as Ke^ar Das's 
KaviPriyi. Sent PraiAn Bifpey* (8.1817), a Brahman 
of Lucknow, whose poetry is foil of excellent verses, 
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wrote several works connected with the art of poetry. 
One of the most famous of writers of this period was 
Padm&kar Bhaif (17S3-1833), of Blndi. He attended 
the courts of various rulers and was richly rewarded for 
his poetry. He is the reputed author of about seven 
works, mostly coecerniag the art of poetry, which are 
very mnch praised. One of his outstanding qualities 
is bis skilful use of alliteration. His best work is 
ooDsidered to be ihnJagadvitud (ISIO). At the end of 
his days be is isid (o have devoted his life to the 
worship of the Ganges, and wrote a book entitled 
Cangd Lahan. His grandson, G»di Dk» BAaff 
(fl. 1860), was also a poor and wrote on rhetoric. 
A contemporary and rival of Padmikar was Gttil, 
of Muttra, who wrote works on the art of poetry. 
His most famous work is the yamtinA Lakan. About 
the same time or a little later dourished also Rdm 
Sahi^y DAt (1820), of Benares, and Pajnet (1643), of 
Panni. The former, who was a poet of ooosiderable 
merit, took Bibari Lll as bis model. Pratip Sthi 
(fi. 1828) was a devotee of Rims and the author of 
aeveral works connected with the art of poetry. In 
the cleverness of bis language be is said to resemble 
Msti Rim. BikiA Lai TripiM (g. 1840) belonged 
to a family which has product many poets, being a 
descendant of Mati Rim Tripitbi. Navin (d. 1842) 
wrote several works of high standard on poetics. 
GaPtsk Prajid Famfchididi (d. 1847-1877) was a 
Kiyastb, of Famkhlbid, who wrote a NakhiiJtk and 
other works. GiriDkar Das (d. 1843) was the father 
of Haritchandra. His real name was GapSl Chandra. 
He wrote about forty different works. Sard&r (1845- 
1883), of Benares, and JVdrdya^ RSy dourished in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The former 
was the author of several works on the art of poetry, 
including commentaries on the works of Keiao Dis 
and on the .So/ Sat of Blhirf Lil, and a commentary 
on some of the emblematic couplets of Sflr Dis. The 
SfingSr SangroA, another poem of Sardlr, is a 
popular work on rhetoric, dealing with all branches of 
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the art of poetry. Nlr&y»o Rly was a pupil of Sardlr. 
A much admired work in the M&rw&rl dialect ia the 
Ragkuniik Xllpak of Mtnik KSm, a'hicb was written 
about the be^intiiof of the nineteenth century. It ia 
a prosody in which the illustrative examples are so 
arranged that they give a continuooa history of the life 
of R&ma. 

Biharl Poets.—A few BihRrl poets of the nineteenth 
century may be mentioned, all of whom wrote in the 
Maithili dialect. Bhinn NiUk Jhi (fl- ISSOJ and Hank 
NAtkJMA (born 1847) both attend^ the court of the 
Mab&rftja of DarbhangL Bhlnu lAth's best known 
work is a play entitled Praik&vad Hara*. Harsh 
Nith wrote many songs as well as plays. A popular 
account of the famine of 1873-74, entitled fCavitta Ak&R, 
was written by Pketuri Lii, a Kiyaath of Tirhut. 
Chandra JhH, who fioarished in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, was the author of a Rimlyaa 
in Maithili, which ia much admired. 

RcUgioos Verst.—Though a great deal of the 
literature already deacribed has a religious connection 
the output of religious verse due directly to the various 
sectarian movements seems to have been less since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century than in previous 
times. Contact with the new infinencet which have 
come from the West has led indeed to a great deal of 
religious activity in India, but a large part of the new 
movements has been in the direction of religious 
reform. Prose literature, whether in the form of pam¬ 
phlets or newspapers, has come to be very mcch used for 
the dissemination of religious as well as other ideas. 
Still, the production of poetry in connection with the 
various religious movemen4 did not entirely cease. 
In 1806 Jai Chand, of Jaipur, wrote a Sanskrit and 
Hit^ work which deals with the doctrines of the Jains, 
entitled SvSml ^Srliikfyimtprtktha. A later Jain of 
considerable merit was Britda^nJl (drc. 1791-1858), 
of Benares. Bakh^awar (a. 1817), of Hithras, in the 
district of Aligarh, who was a religions mendjcani, 
wrote a book entitled Ssnisir, which was intended to 
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show thst all aotiou of God and man are fallacies and 
that oothiog exists. There were several works sdso 
coauectod with the Rima cult. HiUn (fl. 1803) was 
the author of the Ji&m RUvan Yuiik and other works 
dealing with the stories of Rftma. LalakD&ti^. 1813), 
of the Lucknow district, wrote the SaifopikKyin, 
which relates the early life of Rima from bis birth to 
bis marriase. The Rimiyaif in the Maithili dialect, 
composed Chandra Jkit, has already been mentioned. 
Sakai KHm (bora 1804), who lived in the district of 
Sitipar, also wrote a R&tniyan which is a translation 
of the Sanskrit Raghuvaidiia anrt of the Hanumhn 
N&taka. In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
Ragku Nmk Dki, a Brahman of Ayodbyi, wrote 
hundreds of hymns in honour of Rima, of whom he 
was a devotee, while in the same period ydnitt Praski, 
of the district of Rie Bareli, wrote several poems 
dealing with the story of Rima which are considered 
to be very excellent Commentaiiei also were written 
on the works of Tulsi Dia, such aa the Mknat ^ankk- 
«e/f of Bandan PSthak, of Benares, which is a 
commentary on the Rirndyan, and the R&m Taltva 
Badkani of Sit Prakii Singh, which is a commentary 
on the Vinay Patriki. These appeared in the latter 
half of the nineteentb oentury. Of writers who were 
devotees of Krishna the following may te mentioned : 
Rasik Gaviud (il. 1801), who wrote works, which are 
much praised, all connected with the KHshga legends, 
and Lain Kiihon (S. 1860-1873), whose works are also 
connected with Kriihtia and fnll of merit as works of 
poetry. 

The spread of the Christian faith in India has also 
been accompanied by the prodoction of Christian hymns. 
Many of these are translations of English hymns 
written in English metres, which, judged according to 
Indian standards, sonod barbaroos and uncouth. But 
a large number have also been written in Hindi metres, 
and many of these have a popularity far beyond the 
bounds of the Christian Church. Curiously enough, one 
of the most famous writers of Christian hymns in 
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Ilindi metre we* a European named John Ch-istian 
(died aboat 1883). Hla moat famoos work is the 
3/nkti Muktit/ali, a life of Christ in rerse. 

Thus, while the nineteenth century was a period of 
^eat cbaofe characterised especially by the develop* 
ment of prose literature, and the application of it to 
a lar^e number of new snbjects, literature of the older 
type BCill continued to be produced, thongb it eenerally 
enhibdtod little or no novelty in iu themes. The 
period has been largely a time of transition, and in 
spite of its many past glories Hindi literstnre still 
awaits its more complete development. No attempt is 
here made to give an account of the writers in prose 
and poetry of the last thirty or forty years. Many 
of these writers are still living, and time alone will 
show how much of their work will hsve a lasting fame 
and prove of real value. 




XI. 


SOME GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF HINDI LITERATURE 

Havimo now traced the history of Hindi literature 
from its earliest times to the present day, it may be 
helpful to mention in this chapter some of its ^eoeral 
characteristics oven at the risk of some repetition of 
points already mentioned. 

1. The first strikine feature is that, (hning the 
time when it grew and flourished through its own 
original force, Hio£ literature was dominated by a 
rttigiokt interest. Probably much more than half of 
the literature directly springs from the bkakii move¬ 
ment in one or other of its aspects. A great deal of 
the remainder is concerned with the art of poetry; 
and even in these works the illustrative verses, which 
form the greater part of them are often connected with 
one or other of the varions religious movements. The 
bardic chromdes, and some other parts of tho literattxre, 
are aecnlar in character, but even in these the religious 
Interest is not quite out of sight. 

2. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
practically the whole of the literatwe was in verse. 
There are i n deed a few exceptions. The works ascribed 
to Gorakhnith (though almost certainly not by him) 
indude one in prose, and if this is correctly dated as 
belonging to the fourteenth century it is the earliest 
Hindi prose work extant. Then we have the Mandan 
of Viithalnith and the ChnnriA Vbrib of Ookul NIth 
in the sixteenth century, and Dimodar Dls's translation 
of the M&rka^4<ya PttrlM in the seventeenth century. 
Besidea these, and the commentaries which accom- 
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panicd ceruin work#, there is very little else till we 
come to the time of LellQ Ji Lit. Even conunenteries 
were often in the form of poetry. The system of 
versificstioo was very complicated, hot all authors 
seem to have found it more natural to write verse 
t^n prose. When prose was first employed, at 
the bepniune of the nineteenth century, writers 
at first found it more awkward and difiicult to manage 
than poetry. Even text*books on such subjects as 
veterinary surgery, astronomy or lezicograuby were 
written in verse. 

3. From about the middle of the sixteenth oentury 
the literature became self-consdous, and from the time 
of Ketev Dfts onwards an enormous number of works 
have appeared dealing with the rules of prosody and 
the art of poatry generally. Apart from verse of a 
directly religions character this was indeed the favourite 
•u^ecl of composition amongst Hindi poets. The 
tendency to lay great stress on the form rather than 
^ develop a certain amount of 

artificiality could not, under such drcnmatinoes, be 
It i» considered a mark of a writer's ability 
if bis words are capable of more than one meaning 
and ingenuity of phrase, whether by way of imile 
entendre, or ^iteration, or any other literary device, is 
greatly admired. Even nowadays there seems to be a 
tei^ency to appraise poeU more on accou« of their 
techmcal skill than on account of the message which 
they have to give. Bat even so the writers on the art 
of poetry, who include some of the best Hindi writers, 
have produced a great deal of verse which is very 
graceful and artistic, and it must be said that the strict 
rules as to versification, and their great elaboration, 
have helped to make Hindi poetry almost unrivalled 
for melody and rhythm. 

4. ConvenHfftutlUy is the use of metaphors is 
another feature of Hin^ poetry. Some of these 
metaphors do not correspond with the facts of nature, 
tat Hindi poets are never tired of repeating them- 
The separation of the ekakwi bird from its mate at 
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nicht; the eager waiting of the eAaUi bird, who is 
tapposed to drink Only raindrops, for the beginning of 
the rainy eeason: the elutkor bird, that is neTcr happy 
except when gssiog on the moon; the swan that knows 
how to separate milk ^om Uie water with which it has 
been mixed—these and many other stock metaphors 
are contioually recorring in Hindi poets. But many 
beantifnl similes, drawn from a true obaerration of 
natnre at first hand, are also found not only in the 
works of Tulti Dis, bat also in the verses of other 
poets. 

5. Another thing to be noticed in Hindi poetry is 
the Hmitatieu of ike range of Us suiftti matter. Not 
only is the religions interest dominant, but even in 
connection with this the subjects dealt with are con¬ 
fined to well-worn grooves. The stories of Rima and 
of form a very large part of the sabject matter 

and have been told over and over again by poet after 
poet. There are differences in treatment, but the same 
^taili are constantly appearing again and Bgaio. Those 
religioaa poets who avoid these themes are very largely 
occupied with bu<^ subjects as hive already been noted 
in a previous chapter, namely, the value of the guru, 
the importance of bkakti, the evils of transmigration, 
the deceit of mkyi, the transitorioesa of the world, and 
suchlike suligects. One misses also the poetry of pure 
human love. There is indeed a good deal of erotic 
poetry of a very unhealthy type, but owing to the 
general practioe of child-marriage, and the secluded 
poeitioa occopied by women, the romantic period of 
youth, which is the time of courtship, does not come 
into lot of young men and women in India, and 
hence when love is described in Hindi poetry it is too 
often in connection with the courtesan. But the fidelity 
of Padm&vad, the wifely devotion of Sitk, and some 
other atcwies of the same type must not, on tbo other 
hand, be forgotten. There was also a tendency to look 
to previous writers for themes of poetic inspiration, and 
if a great poet achieved succesa in any subject, be was 
sure to have a large number of imitators. Thus there 
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are whole realma of hnman thought in coonectloo with 
which HiotiU writers have cootributed nothing, and great 
as their work has been, the original stintolating 
thoughts which Hindi literature contains are confined 
witbio a somewhat narrow area. 

6. Yet in spite of iu HmiUtioni Hi»U literature 
has many excellencies, and is worthy of much greater 
study than it has yet received. It has truly been 
described as a "garden of delights." It possesses a 
system and variety of versification which has seldom, 
if ever, been excelled, and beauties of thought and 
phrase, and expressions of deep feeling and noble 
aspiratios, abound. It was moreover genninely popular, 
and being written in the dialects of the people, and 
often as a tacit revolt against the literary exclusiveness 
of the Sanskrit scholars, it appealed to the heart of the 
people, and reached a very wide audience. Many of its 
thoughts and expressions have become closely bound up 
with the life of the people, and a close acuoaintance 
with the vernacular literature Is moat important for all 
who would fully ooderstaad the peoples of India. 






XII. 


PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS 

With such a spleaclid record of past achievements 
wbat is the present position of Hindi literature ? What 
are its prospects of development 7 A Urief answer to 
these questions is all that can be attempted in this 
present chapter. 

In the first place it is to be noted that Hindi 
literatore has to face man^ present difficulties, 
some of which it shares with other Indian vernacolars, 
and some of which are pecoliar to itself. ‘This is not 
the place to discnss the question whether English or 
the vernacular should be the medium of instrnction in 
higher edncstion. But it is certainly trae that most 
educated I ndi a n people would be very sorry that their 
sons should surrender the opportunity which a knowledge 
of English gives not only of becoming acqnainted with 
the vast Stores of Western learning, but of carrying on 
intMcourse with edncated people from other parts of 
India who possess a different vernacular from their 
own. It Is, however, almost unavoidable that sndi 
a slate of affairs shonld put Hindi somewhat at 
a disadvanuge. for if a writer wishes to appeal to a 
widespread educated audience it is natural for him to 
^ English rather than the veraacnlar to express his 
ideas, and hence there is sometimes a tendency to 
despise the vernacular as a medium of literature, and to 
regard vernacular productions as more intended for the 
onleMoed than for the educated. This is a condition 
of things in every way to be deplored, and it is to be 
hoped that, without lessening the opportunities for 
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•ecaring fta acquainUnce with Engiiab, the vernacular 
may be given a much more important place ia the 
future. 

Hindi IS also under a disadvantage because its 
standards of prose have not yet been tlxed. We have 
seen that not only is the prose literature a plant of 
very recent growth, but that the dialect of High Hindi 
which It uses it also a modern production. There are 
scarcely any prose standards of the past to look to, 
and the present state of the language is transitional 
Some authors attempt to write in a language from 
which are exjMll^. ^ far as possible, all words other 
than those of Hindi or Sanskrit origin. But if this 
standa/d be adopted the language is for the common 
folk very dilficalt to nndersund. Other writers go to 
the opposite extreme and admit a great many words 
not only of Arabic and Persian, but also of English 
^igin, even when there are simple well-understood 
Hindi words which could just as well express their 
meaning. It seems indeed inevitable that for the 
expression of modern ideas a good deal of borrowing 
most take place, but the limits to which this should 
go can only be settled in course of time by the practice 
of good prose writers. At present there is a great 
deal of variation, both in translations and original 
works, with regard to the language used, and the 
adoption of some generally recognised standard is very 
much to be desired 

Owing to Hindi proae Htcrature being written in a 
modern artificial dialect, which has not proved itself 
very popular for the purposes of poetry, it has come 
about not only that the language of poetry is different 
from that of proae, but that there are several different 
^ects still used for poetry. The existence of a widely 
divergent standard between the language of proae tod 
^at of poetry would be unfortunate in many ways, and 
it cannot be said what the ultimate issue of this matter 
will be, but there does seem a tendency amongst some 
modem poets to use a language which is approximating 
more to that of prose. 
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These dissdTAntAges to the present development of 
Hind! literaterc are, however, being counteracted by 
many favottrable drcnmstances. The spread of educa¬ 
tion. with the prospect that the day is not far distant 
when it will be made compulsory, at least for boys, is 
helping to increase rapidly the number of those who can 
read Moreover, the modem tendency to extend the 
franchise, and to give increased politicsd responsibility 
to large numbers of the jwople of India will also make 
it necessary to acquaint them with various aspects of 
modern political, soda), religious, and other questions. 
It is impossible with increasing education and enlighten¬ 
ment that a language which esm be onderstood by o\‘er 
a hundred millions of people should not eventually 
develop a great modern literature, though it may not 
1;ie easy to forecast the exact lines of its development. 

The existence of societies for the extension and 
improvement of Hindi literature is also a sign of great 
hope. The Nigan PratkHrini headquar¬ 

ters are at Benares, is doing most useful work. It 
oondocts a systematic search for old manusoipts, and 
publishes^ Quay good editions of the older works 
of Hindi literature. It also issues many useful 
books in whidi a high standard is aimed at. It en¬ 
courages Hindi writers to produce original books and 
also to translate important books from European 
languages. Amongst other works it has under¬ 
taken the publication of a standard Hindi diction¬ 
ary in several volumes. Many others also are 
publishing the works of various Hindi authors, whose 
works up till now have existed only in manuscript, 
and have often been hardly known outside the 
particular sect to which the authors belonged. Trans¬ 
lations of many English and other works are being 
produced in great oorebers, makiag it iwBsible even 
for those who are unacquainted with English to 
gain some knowledge of the culture of the West. 
Moreover, books on subjects connected with politics, 
scienoe, philosophy, morals, history, and religion are 
being consUntly issued from the press. A great deal 
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of what is protjoced may not have greit value as 
literatore. hot it is all belpine to caltivate and enlarBc 
the resources of the lao^ge to meet the needs of 
to-day. A Hindi society which has its beadqwters 
at Allahabad ia the SiAilya Sammelan, which oondocta 
examinations in Hindi of a very hi^h standard and 
grants diplomas, and ia trying to establish purely 
Hindi schools in all parts of North and Mid inH,> 
Amongst other societies that are doing much to 
extend Hindi literature the NoriJk India Tract Society 
and other Christian aodeties hold an important plaoe. 
Through the agency of tbeae societies a great deal of 
Hindi literature has been produced not only of a direaly 
leligioos nature, but also stories, biographies, educational 
books, and books on social aitd other subjects. Indian 
people themselves are often largely imaware how much 
of the new movements for political freedom, aodal 
emaodpation, and religions reform are really inspired by 
Christian ideals. India has aeen the vision of a future 
glory for herself and her children greater even than her 
past achievements, excellent as these have been. New 
ideals of righteousness and of duty, of brotherhood and 
of service have come before her, and inspiration for 
tbeae has been very largely due to the life and teaching 
of Christ, who in this as in ao many other ways is the 
fulfilment of all that ia noble and excellent in Indian 
life. The ideas of the old mythology, which formed so 
large a part of the themes of writers iu the past, are on 
the wane, and the past kleals with regard to many other 
matters are undergoing a charge. India is seeking out 
after a larger, a fuller, a more complete life than she has 
lived in the past. In this development the vernacular 
literature is bound to have a most important part to 
play. The responsibility resting upon all writers, 
where su^ great issues are at stake, is very great, 
hot the situation is one which should csdl forth the very 
best and noblest work from all who are concerned in 
the production of literature. 
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